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J HE various strikes in the building-trades, although trouble- 
| some enough to those immediately concerned, have certain 

features which indicate that the day when a trifle of com- 
mon-sense will enter into the counsels of working-men is not, 
perhaps, very far off. One small, but rather independent, 
union in Boston is said to have voted to abandon the eight- 
hour day folly, which is playing havoc with so many industries, 
without the slightest advantage to workingmen, and to work 
regularly nine hours a day. Of course, the members get pay 
for nine hours, instead of eight, but their employers are glad to 
give them this, as, with work going on for nine hours a day, 
instead of eight, their plant, which costs them just as much 
when it is idle as when it is busy, is earning one-eighth more 
money for them, and the greater rapidity with which they can 
complete their coutracts enables them to take more work, and 
thereby benefit their men, as well as themselves. 





J HE other cheering symptom in the situation is to be found 
| in the dissensions among the unions themselves. These 

dissensions are no longer mere individual demonstrations, 
as they formerly were, when union members would now and 
then jump up in a meeting, and denounce the * champions of 
labor” as “thieves and skunks,” only to be disciplined as soon 
as the coast was clear, but are, in several cases, struggles be- 
tween rival organizations. In New York, where the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters recently undertook to drive their brethren 
of the Amalgamated Union of Carpenters out of the trade, by 
striking against them wherever they appeared, the Amalgua- 
mated Union, which undertook to support its men, and to sup- 
ply carpenters to those contractors who had been * struck ” for 
employing Amalgamated men, is receiving hundreds of new 
members, who are immediately put at work in place of the 
Brotherhood men who tried to injure them. The largest con- 
tracting firms, some of which employ men by the thousand, 
have already all the Amalgamated carpenters that they need, 
and several others, emboldened by this circumstance, and in- 
dignant at what they consider a breach of faith on the part of 
the Brotherhood, have given notice that they will hereafter 
employ only Amalgamated men. As there is nothing to prevent 
a Brotherhood man from transferring bis allegiance at any 
time to the Amalgamated Society, the struggle is, obviously. 
between the magnates, rather than the men, and the former 
‘feel that the charges of the builders are so serious” that un- 
less they do something to keep themselves before the public, 
“the Brotherhood will be placed in a position that will be 
almost untenable.” Meanwhile, the Housesmiths’ and Bridge- 
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men’s Union, in the same city, which, it will be remembered, 
is on strike against the American Bridge Company, does not 
seem to have been gathered quite snugly under the wings of 
the dove of peace. It had a meeting the other night which, 
we are informed, was even more “tempestuous” than usual. 
All strangers were put out of the hall, and the doors were 
locked, but the “‘noise and clamor” which were heard ‘all 
through the corridors” indicated that * arguments” were in 
progress. The discussion was accompanied by sounds of 
“chairs” being ‘flung about.” while * yells of pain” attested 
the accuracy of the aim. At intervals the doors were opened, 
and men, *‘ badly used up,” were “forcibly ejected,” showing 
that “expostulation ”’ had been going on. After five hours of 
social intercourse of this kind the brethren adjourned. 


¢ RECENT case in Vermont casts an interesting light on 

some of the perils, as well as the joys, of trades-unionism. 

A certain manufacturing company, which had suffered 
from a strike, followed by the usual picketing and terrorism on 
the part of the local union, sued for damages. As a union is 
not a corporation, its members are legally partners, each being 
liable for all the debts of the concern, and the manufacturing 
company attached not only the property of the union, but that 
of such individual members as had any, to satisfy such judg- 
ment as might be obtained. The union defended itself des- 
perately. Its records were hidden, and even the fining of those 
who had charge of them for contempt of court, in disobeying 
the order of the court to produce them, was insufficient to 
bring them to light; while the witnesses denied obvious facts 
in such a way as to discredit their other evidence. In the end, 
the jury brought in a verdict of twenty-five hundred dollars 
for the plaintiff; and, unless the rulings of the court are set 
aside, which is unlikely, the judgment will be satisfied by the 
sale of the property attached. As nearly all unions, particu- 
larly in time of strikes, are managed by the more reckless and 
irresponsible members, who have nothing to lose by a contest, 
this case is likely to make the older and more sober ones, who 
have saved up a little property for their children, and who see 
it taken from them to pay for the damage caused by the acts 
of their irresponsible associates, reflect somewhat seriously upon 
the situation. If the unions were incorporated, individual 
members could be held responsible only for their own acts, and 
it is obviously for the interest of the respectable members to 
have them so incorporated; but the leaders, and the shouting 
rabble which follows them, much prefer the present condition 
of things, under which they dance, while somebody else ptys 
the piper. A few such decisions, however, will open the eyes 
of the latter class to the fact that they have the worst end of 
the bargain, and it would not be surprising to see a radical 
reform of trade-unionism begun before long, where it ought to 
begin, in the ranks of the unions themselves. 


‘TJ NOTHER decision, also of great importance to people in- 
terested in labor unions, has been given in New York, by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. A certain 

master painter had employed union men on one of his con- 

tracts, and was paying them the union wages, when a walking- 
delegate appeared, and asked a conference with him. The 
contractor refused this request. and was notified that a strike 
would be ordered, if he refused to * recognize ” the representa- 
tive of the union. The contractor, whose name is Beattie, ap- 
plied to the courts for an injunction, forbidding the ordering of 

a strike, on the ground that his business would be injured by 

it. A preliminary injunction was ordered, but, after a hearing, 

was dissolved; and Mr. Beattie took his case to the Appellate 

Division, which reversed the previous decision, holding that a 

union was not justified in ordering a strike of its members on 

account of the refusal of their employer to recognize the union 
or its representative, so long as he paid the union wages, and 
made no attempt to employ non-union men. ‘The action of the 
highest court but one iu the State of New York, which is likely 
to be followed as a precedent in other States, is, perhaps, the 
heaviest blow that has yet been dealt against the tyranny ot 
the union leaders, and many a poor workman, who has lived in 
constant fear that the whim of a walking-delegate might de- 
prive him of his daily bread, will breathe more freely in conse- 
quence of it. As the responsibility of unions is a rather elusive 
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affair, it would not always be easy to determine whether a 
strike came about through the direct order of a walking-dele- 
gate, or through “ expostulation,” of the kind that we are all 
familiar with; but the fact that a walking-delegate, in New 
York, can no longer legally call out his men at his own caprice 
will insensibly stiffen the backbones of those who have so long 
endured the most insufferable tyranny that ever existed in a 
tree country. 

YO one is likely to mourn much over the dissolution, by 
order of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, of the Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers of St. Louis. It is not very 

many years since the master plumbers in all the great cities 
combined to monopolize the business of plumbing by compelling 
the dealers in plumbing goods to sell only to them, or to favor 
them with such discounts as to make it impossible for any one 
else to sel] at retail in competition with them. In most cases, 
apparently, these combinations have died out, through quarrels 
among the members, the introduction of new goods, and other 
changes in the trade; but the one in St. Louis has lasted long 
enough to bring upon itself a decision which is likely to pre- 
vent the formation of similar associations in future. 


* affords some interesting lessons in fireproof, or rather, 
semi-fireproof, construction. This building was erected in 
1893, and was then supposed to be fireproof. The floors were 
of steel beams and terra-cotta arches, the flanges of the beams 
being protected, and the arches being covered with concrete up 
to the top of the sleepers. The roof was of similar construc- 
tion, and covered with tiles, laid on tarred felt. The interior 
columns were of cast-iron, unprotected. In the middle of the 
building was a passenger-elevator, of iron grillework, and next 
to the elevator-shaft were the main stairs, with stone treads 
ind landings, on iron frames. The freight-elevator was enclosed 
in a terra-cotta shaft, with rolling steel shutters over the open- 
ings. The building was eight stories high. It was used for 
retail mercantile business, and there was no subdivision of the 
stories, except by a single terra-cotta partition, four feet high, 
in each, carrying ordinary sashes, extending thence to the ceil- 
ing. ‘The practical destruction of the building was due to the 
insufficiency of these partitions, combined with the lack of pro- 
tection to the passenger-elevator, and the neglect to protect the 
cast-iron columns. A fire broke out, as is supposed, on the sixth 
story, and immediately ran up the elevator-shaft to the seventh 
and eighth stories. As usually happens, the fire gathered in- 
tensity as it ascended, and it was hot enough at the roof to 
melt some of the copper flashings. ‘The cast-iron columns 
were, naturally, greatly affected by the heat, several being 
badly twisted, while five broke off, probably on being touched 
by water from the engine hose. The breaking of the columns 
in the upper story caused the collapse of the roof, four-fifths 
of which fell in. A portion of the eighth floor was carried 
away by the fall, partly breaking through the seventh floor ; 
and part of the roof fell on the upper landing of the stone stair- 
case, carrying it all to the cellar. Except where damaged by 
the fall of the roof, the floors were uninjured, and the wire- 
glass of the skylight, although cracked, did not give way ; and 
the freight-elevator shaft, protected by its rolling shutters, 
showed little evidence of having been reached by either smoke 
or fire. ‘The inference is plain, that if the partitions had been 
glazed with wire-glass, instead of ordinary sashes, and the cast- 
iron columns had been protected, even in such a simple way as 
by wrapping with metal Jath and plastering; and the passenger- 
elevator had been enclosed in a proper shaft, with wire-glass in 
the openings, the building would be still practically intact. 
Without those precautions it was, as Jnsurance Engineering 
says, “little, if any, better than a building of ordinary con- 
struction. 


(aoe recent fire in the Roosevelt Building, in New York, 
~ 


pe burning of the Roosevelt Building makes still more 
* conspicuous the care with which fire-risks bave been 

avoided in the new Macy department-store, on Broadway. 
This structure covers nearly two acres of ground, and is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, containing nine stories. Four thousand 
people are employed in it, and probably ten times that number 
often visit it during the busy hours of the day, so that the 
danger in case of fire is frightful to contemplate. The cou- 
struction is all of iron and steel, the columns being mostly of 
cast-iron, and the floor-beams of steel; but every piece of struct- 
ural metal is protected by wire lathing, plastered with cement. 





A large open staircase, in the middle of the building, extends 
from the basement to the second floor only. All the other 
staircases, of which there are seven or eight, as widely scattered 
as possible, and all the elevators, are enclosed in fireproof par- 
titions, with doors automatically closing, and rolling shutters. 
All windows on the narrow alley in the rear of the building 
have double wire-glass glazing. Each story is also divided into 
two unequal portions by a twelve-inch brick wall, with double 
fire-doors at the openings; so that, in case of fire in either 
portion, all the people in that story can immediately take 
refuge in the other, where they are protected by an impassable 
barrier. This simple arrangement, although, of course, less 
efficient than a more complete subdivision, at least provides a 
protection for the employés and customers of the establishment 
which will probably be found adequate under any circumstances, 
especially as the building contains a thorough equipment of 
sprinklers, alarms, stand-pipes, thermostats, etc., and the em- 
ployés are carefully organized, and drilled in fire-service. 


ERTAIN amendments to the New York Tenement-house 
Law have passed the Assembly, and will undoubtedly 
pass the Senate also. Having been framed by Mr. De 
Forest, the present Tenement-house Commissioner, the pro- 
posed amendments are drawn with great caution, and some of 
them, certainly, are obvious improvements on the existing 
statute. Among these improvements is a provision permitting 
the construction, outside of the fire-limits, of wooden tenement- 
houses, three stories high, arranged for only one family on a 
floor. It has been found, according to Mr. De Forest, that 
such houses, in which each family has a floor to itself, conduce 
to a better social and moral condition than prevails where two 
families are accommodated on each floor, as is the case in the 
two-story wooden tenement-houses now legalized. The danger 
from fire is, of course, greater in the three-story buildings, but 
this can probably be lessened by judicious construction. 





| HOMAS W. WOOD, for several years the President of 

the National Academy of Design, and one of the best 

known and most respected of American artists, died at the 
New York Hospital last week, in his eightieth year. Mr. Wood 
was born in Montpelier, Vermont. He had no advantages of 
education, his father being a country cabinet-maker, and he 
himself, as soon as he was old enough to be useful, having 
taken his place in the shop.. He was filled, however, with 
what seems to have been a sort of romantic passion for an art 
of which he could have known very little; and, leaving the 
shop, he started in business as a sign-painter, devoting his 
leisure to drawing and painting of a more intellectual sort. 
With true New England perseverance, he made his way to 
Boston, where he studied for a time, and then to Europe, where 
he settled temporarily in Diisseldorf. Returning to America, he 
started out as a travelling portrait-painter, wandering over the 
country for several years. He was forty-three years old when 
he finally established himself in New York, but he soon became 
known, not only for his ability as a painter, but for his amiable 
character. He was one of the earliest members of the National 
Academy, and of the American Water-color Society, and served 
at different times as President of both. He was also one of 
the founders of the New York Etching Club, and a regular 
contributor to its exhibitions. ‘Three of his pictures are in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and many portraits from his hand are 
scattered over New York. 


J HE Library Board of the city of Seattle has instituted what 
| comes very near being a model competition for designs for 

the new public library to be built there. If we had any 
criticism to make upon the programme, it would be that the 
requirements are, as is apt to be the case, a little too definite, 
hampering competitors more than is altogether conducive to 
the success of the design; but they are, at least, very clearly 
expressed, and show a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of a large library. Among other things, they are judicious 
enough to insist on ample light everywhere, from skylights as 
well as windows. So many large libraries fail in this respect 
that it is positively refreshing to read the stipulation that 
“Every effort should be made to secure natural light in all 
parts of the building.” The competition is not open, six archi- 
tects having been invited and paid to compete, and some others 
having applied for, and received, permission to do so. The 
Board is to be aided in its choice by Professor Ware, but does 
not bind itself to accept his decision. 
























THE FOUNTAIN AT GEORGIAN COURT AT LAKE- 
WOOD, N. J. 


‘yy ROUND the summer residence of Mr. George J. Gould, “ Georg- 
“| ian Court,” Lakewood, N. J., there was, not long ago, a muddy 
place about 50 yards in width, fronting the lake and near the 
house. By the aid of architects and collectors and the most expe- 
rienced gardeners, the former marsh-land has been transformed into 
a sunken garden of Classic style. An immense amount of Jabor and 
a considerable expenditure of money were used to bring the estate to 
its present condition. 

Amongst numerous statues gathered in Europe, standing here 
and there in the garden, vases — part original, part exact reproduc- 
tions when the original could not be had — are placed upon pedestals, 
mingled with beautiful seats, carved in white marble. 

But the electric fountain, the main feature of the estate, occupies a 
prominent position at the convergence of the principal lines of the gar- 
den. The outer brim of the great basin, being circular in form, meas- 
ures not less than 60 feet in diameter. The centre of the basin is 
occupied by a great group showing a young man of strenuous attitude, 
with robe flaunting back, standing in a colossal nautilus shell which 
forms a chariot, and driving a pair of charging hippocampi, holding 
in his right hand the threatening whip, while his left hand holds the 
governing reins, formed from clinging sea-moss. The sea-horses are 
half submerged in the water of the basin. On the fish-tail of either 
is riding one of the daughters of Nereus, joyously blowing the shrill- 
ing conch-shell trumpet. Only the human part of their bodies can be 
seen. In front of the chariot is placed between the two hippocampi 
an octopus, and before him two cupids are teasing a little fish. 
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ROMAN AND ROMANESQUE FRANCE.'!— VII. 
ORANGE. 


‘FT RRIVING at the station the traveller finds public conveyances 
ready to convey him to the town some half mile away; but, if 
the said traveller be of an impatient turn of mind, he had better 

walk off at once, as the omnibuses wait for the west train half an 
hour later. At Orange one sees the first important specimens of 
Roman civilization in Gaul. ‘The plains around have been the 
scenes of many a fight between Roman and Gaul; notably the great 
battle when the Consul Cepion [sic] and Manlius left eighty thou- 
sand soldiers and forty thousand siaves upon the field where they had 
been hacked to death by the Ambions and the Cimri. Near Orange, 
at Roquemaure, we are told that Hannibal crossed the Rhone, 
though other places dispute this glory. 

The conquest of Gaul was commenced by Cesar, Arles, Narbonne, 
and probably Orange, soon becoming populated by Roman soldiers. 
The latter town in 45 B. c. changed its name from the Celtic Arainon 
to the Roman Arausio. 

As conquerors, the Romans pursued their usual tactics. To con- 
ciliate the conquered, and to employ their legions as well as the 
native population, they built circuses, theatres, aqueducts and tri- 
umphal arches. Authorities vary as to the builder of the superb 
arch at Orange. Some attribute it to Caesar, some to Marius, and 
others to Domitius Ahenobarbus. It is still in a state of good pres- 
ervation (possibly over-restored), which it owes to a prince of 
Orange, Raymond de Baux, who, in the thirteenth century, turned 
it into a fortress, surrounding it with walls, and raising a huge tower 
upon its summit. The bas-reliefs represent naval trophies. 
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Electric Fountain '* Georgian Court Lakewood, N. J 


The whole fountain consists in equal number of animal and human 
figures, five of each, all different in size. The male figure, ten feet 
in height, and the chariot are cast in bronze in a perfect manner. 
The weight of both is more than five thousand pounds. The casting 
was done in the foundry of Jno. Williams, New York. All the other 
figures, sea-horses and sea-maidens, cupids, octopus and the brim of 
the water-basin are carved in a snow-white marble, which possesses 
peculiar virtues for resisting the weather. 

Beneath the fountain, has been concealed in a hidden excavation 
an electric-engine room with power to pump water to it. When in 
action, the fountain throws, through thirty sprays, twenty-five thou- 
sand gallons of water an hour. The principal stream of water is 
thrown straight upwards from the mouth of the octopus placed be- 
fore the chariot, as mentioned above, the stream breaking into spray 
some 30 feet above the ground. The various other jets of water of 
different form harmonize with the particular parts of the statue from 
which they escape. From the nostrils of the sea-horses, for example, 
a great volume of water is thrown in the form of a spray as though 
the horses were actually snorting. The water from the conch-shells 
held by the Nereids escapes in whirling streams. Six other jets 
around the centrepiece mount nearly 25 feet high into the air. 

The inner and outer walls of this bronze boat are sufficiently wide 
to allow for the electrical attachment and lamps which, when lighted 
with the different-colored electric-lights, make the whole seem like a 
glimpse of fairyland. 

The architect who designed this fountain is Bruce Price, and the 
sculptor is J. Massey Rhind. Ricuarp LADEGAST. 


The theatre is in wonderful preservation, and has even been the 
scene of a Classic drama in recent years, the scenery for which I 
saw upon the upper colonnade, a curious example of modern trash, 
as regards craftsmanship, compared with the Roman work around it. 

The facade of the theatre is 111 feet high, 334 feet long and 13 
feet thick. It is built of huye blocks of stone without any cement. 
It had three doorways below, and still has two rows of projecting 
corbels (inside and outside), which supported the masts to which the 
cords of the velarium were attached. The great doorway is square, 
supported by Corinthian columns, with nine round arches on each 
side separated by Doric pilasters. The semicircular rows of seats 
are cut out of the rock against which the theatre is built and which 
rises to a considerable height. On the summit of the rock are the 
remains of the castle of the princes of Orange. ‘The: interior of 
the theatre formerly contained some hundred or more miserable huts 
with which the building had been filled, but these have now been 
cleared away. As one walks up to the top of the seats of the audi- 
torium, one realizes the enormous size of the theatre, capable, as it 
was, of holding ten thousand spectators. The old inscriptions remain 
on some of the seats: Eq. C. III. (knights’ third row). Three pas- 
sages run round the semicircle of seats, which has been considerably 
restored. The width of the auditorium is 340 feet, and it will be 
seen in the photograph how magnificent are the masses of wall 
behind the stage. I regret I could not obtain a photograph of the 
frontage facing the street. 


1 Continued from No. 1420, page 85. 
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In the days of its magnificence the theatre was encased by precious 
marbles, fragments of which have been found among the ruins. Above 
the royal entrance, in a niche, was a colossal statue of a Roman 
emperor, whose torso was also found in the débris. 

When, in 1869, it was determined to represent Méhul’s “ Joseph ” 
in the ruined building it was feared that the voices would not be 
heard sufliciently, there being no covering to the stage; but it was 
found that the voices carried to the farthest tiers of the seats. 
Since this first performance “(Edipus-Rex ” has been played, with 
M. Mounet-Sully as the' King; Mdlle. Bartet has been seen in 
“ Antigone”; and Mdlle.:Bréval has sung the “ Hymne & Pallas,” by 
Saint-Saéns. There was also a proposition to give the first per- 
formance of the same musician’s new opera, “ Les Barbares,” on 
the antique stage. 

Orange takes its name from Philibert de Chilons, Prince of 
Orange (1531), to whom the Principality had descended from Raim- 
bault de Baux (eleventh century). The Orange family was con- 
firmed in its possession by the ‘Treaty of Ryswick ; but, upon the 
death of William III of England, the then King of Prussia put ina 
claim, and was allowed by the Treaty of Utrecht to make over the 
Principality to France, in exchange for other possessions. But 
the title of Prince of Orange is still borne by the heir to the Dutch 
throne. S. BEALE. 


THE DISMISSAL OF AN ARCHITECT. 
(oe judgment by Mr. Justice Walton quite recently in Water- 
+ 





man vs. London (Riverside) Cold Storage Company, Ltd., is of 

importance to others besides the architect who was the plaintiff 
in the case. Although we hear much about the defects of the pro- 
fession, there are very few precedents to guide a judge when, as on 
the occasion in question, a claim is made by an architect for damages 
arising from dismissal. Mr. W. H. Waterman sought £1,108 0s. 11d. 
for wrongful dismissal and balance of fees due to him. A dispute 
arose between him and the Company about the underpinning of a 
wharf. ‘The directors of the Company came to the conclusion there 
was a breach of duty, and Mr. Waterman was dismissed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Walton, it is required in such circumstances to 
prove that an architect was either unwilling or unable to perform 
his duties. The directors had failed to do so, and his Lordship ac- 
cordingly gave judgment for £953 11s. 9d. As certain calls on the 
plaintiff as a shareholder as well as payments by the defendants were 
taken into consideration it may be said that judgment was given for 
the sum claimed, which was a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Justice Walton’s declaration of the necessity of such grounds 
for dismissal as unwillingness or incompetence to perform his duties 
removes a misgiving which has existed to some extent about the 
status of an architect. In the majority of instances there is no 
special agreement with the building-owner about the duration of the 
term of the architect’semployment. It is taken for granted that he 
will be permitted to exercise his skill until the completion of the 
building and the fulfilling of all the conditions in the contract with 
the builder. In the formal agreement with an architect which is in- 
troduced as a model in Lord Grimthorpe’s “ Book on Building,” 
from being in use by the Commissioners of Works, it is said that if 
only a part of the works should be carried out the architect shall be 
entitled to a proportionate part of the remuneration, which is to be 
a fixed sum agreed on beforehand. If the architect become incapac- 
itated he, or his representatives, shall hand over to the Commissioners 
all plans and papers relating to the works, and shall be entitled to 
such equitable proportion of the unpaid part of the said remunera- 
tion as may be agreed on. Disputes are to be settled by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Treasury. That agreement relates to an 
unusual variety of procedure. The architect is by it recognized as 
no more than a designer who is to prepare sketch-plans, elevations 
and specifications, all of which documents are to belong to the clients. 
But in ordinary cases an employer can act towards an architect as 
he would towards any other agent and determine the engagement at 
any time without notice. The architect has, of course, his remedy 
in an action for damages, when it will be necessary for the employer 
or building-owner to prove, as Mr. Justice Walton said, unwilling- 
ness or inability to perform the required duties. It is, however, not 
always possible for an architect to enter on a law-suit, and one may 
be avoided by his simply stating in a letter that the writer is pre- 
pared to give his services as architect in connection with the building 
until it is properly erected and completed for such fees as have been 
agreed upon. 

Building-owners, when they desire to act in an arbitrary manner, 
and take revenge for some slight or imaginary wrong by summarily 
dismissing an architect as if he were no more than a dishonest ser- 
vant, fail to realize that they have only the power to partially dis- 
miss him. By entering into a contract the employer has created a 
dual office for the architect, in virtue of which he becomes an ar- 
bitrator or judge to whom the creator of the office becomes subjected. 
The building-owner may take steps, for instance, to prevent the ar- 
chitect entering on the works in progress, and he might even put up 
a printed notice to that effect. But the rights of the architect can- 
not be set aside in that way, for the contractor can insist on his (the 
architect's) admissién to the premises at any time and under all cir- 
eumstances. A _ building-owner can, of course, set the law at de- 
fiance and incur pains and penalties for his own gratification, but he 
has only to consult a solicitor in order to discover that the dismissal 
of an architect is a more serious affair than is imagined. It is pos- 








sible, as was the practice of the Commissioners of Works, the ad- 
mired of Lord Grimthorpe, to regard the architect simply as a de- 
signer. ‘Then, of course, he would have no more claim in virtue of 
his office to go upon works than the designer of a spiece of cotton 
would possess to enter a factory and interfere with the printing of 
the pattern. But as soon as a contract is taken in building the ar- 
chitect becomes not only a designer, but much else. 

Another case which was heard recently before Mr. Pollock, an 
official referee of the High Court, at Durham, partially resembles 
that we have just noted. The dismissal was expressed by a demand 
for the surrender of plans. The plaintiff, Mr. William Perkins, ar- 
chitect, sought to recover £580 from the Bishop Auckland Codpera- 
tive Society, The province of such bodies has of late been widely 
extended. The defendants, in addition to the usual business of com- 
peting with ordinary shopkeepers, entered upon building speculations. 

In 1895 Mr. Perkins was engaged as architect, the terms being, on 
works of the value of £1,000, five per cent; from £1,000 to £2,000, 
four per cent; £2,000 to £5,000, three and a half per cent; and 
from £5,000 to £10,000, three per cent. Various works were car- 
ried out, including houses and stables. There was occasional fric- 
tion between the architect and the contractor, but the Society gen- 
erally took the architect’s view of whatever matter was in dispute. 
To his surprise Mr. Perkins, on July 7, 1900, received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Society intimating that the committee had be- 
come so dissatisfied with his conduct that he was instructed to ask 
him to deliver to the Society all plans and specifications of buildings 
erected for them, together with a statement of account, with a view 
to a final settlement. Mr. Perkins replied he was unable to under- 
stand the letter, but as it had been sent he could not accept any 
further work from the Society, although he should take his part in 
seeing that the contracts entered into were carried out. Afterwards 
he furnished his account, and was informed it would not be paid 
until his plans were handed over to the Society. In another letter 
it was stated that his account had been submitted to the solicitor of 
the Society, who had recommended that £500 should be offered in 
settlement of a claim amounting to £690. It was added thatif Mr. Per- 
kins did not accept the offer the money would be paid into Court, and 
then a writ would be issued for the recovery of all papers and docu- 
ments, that is to say, the plans which it was asserted belonged to 
the Society. The question of ownership thus appears under a new 
phase, and other architects would do well to secure themselves 
against similar demands by making their clients clearly understand 
at the beginning what is the usual practice. 

It might have been possible to have the dispute between the par- 
ties compromised on equitable terms but for a circumstance which 
arose inopportunely and which created a prejudice against the archi- 
tect. There is so much said about illicit commissions and the ten- 
dency of architects especially to insist on them that the least pre- 
text for suspicion is often sufficient to convince people that a wrong 
has been committed. Mr. Perkins had, it seems, a running account 
with a firm of ironmongers, and he was allowed ten per cent on all 
articles debited to him. In one of the contracts for houses £200 was 
entered to provide fireplaces. In another instance the amount for 
similar articles was £292. The order for them was given to the firm. 
Plaintiff brought an action against the ironmongers for £33, which 
he alleged had been paid in excess, and the firm counter-claimed £89, 
an excess of commission which they had paid. Mr. Perkins believed 
he was entitled to take the part of a contractor and receive the trade- 
discount paid in ordinary cases. But no sooner was the report of 
the action in the papers than the Codperative Society informed Mr. 
Perkins that after the revelation they could not be parties to any 
arbitration in respect of his fees. He replied he was willing to have 
all his dealings with tradesmen investigated, but the defendants may 
have thought that he would be afraid to bring an action in the High 
Court. His council advised that the commission should be paid into 
Court, and that was done. But the Official Referee said that 
although the action might have been honest the retention of the com- 
mission could not be justified. After Mr. Perkins had been cross- 
examined an arrangement was arrived at. It was agreed that plain- 
tiff was to receive £350, and that each side should pay their own 
costs. 

It is evident in this case that the issue was affected by the com- 
mission which was given by the tradesmen on account of fireplaces. 
Whatever may be the custom in the northern parts of England, 
there is no doubt the receiving of any commissions unknown to an 
employer is to be reprobated. Here, as in other instances, no loss 
arose, for if the architect was paid the contractor was not, and there 
was no allegation that the ‘articles supplied were of inferior quality. 
Public opinion is, however, becoming more and more unfavorable to 
secret commissions, and architects are most unwise who will jeop- 
ardize their position for the sake of a small sum, but which when 
discussed in Court assumes alarming proportions. — 7'he Architect. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S MODEL TENEMENTS. 
| HERE could hardly be a more agreeable transformation than 
London has witnessed at Millbank. Where stood since 1821 

the grim prison, alias model penitentiary, on which philosophic 
Jeremy Bentham had lavished so much care, now stands the noble 
Tate Gallery of paintings and sculpture, not half so much prized as 
it will be by and by, and to the rear of it seventeen blocks of model 
dwellings. Prisons are symbols of the failures of civilization; art 
and improved dwellings count among its triumphs. It befits the 













































































genius of the place that these model dwellings are called after lead- 
ing British artists: Hogarth, Leighton, Millais, Turner, Ruskin, 
Romney, Rossetti, Reynolds (2), Gainsborough (2), Lawrence, Mac- 
lise, Landseer, Mulready, Morland and Wilkie. If Ruskin was not 
a leading artist in painting he certainly was in words. Ten years ago 
the Council came into possession of half the prison site, some eight 
acres, for which they paid £22,242, reckoned at the rate of £2,500 
per acre. For London, that price, although rather more than half- 
wguinea per square yard, is cheap. Fifteen acres in Bethnal Green 
cost to buy and to clear £270,000! That is the crux of the housing- 
problem in London, which the good people who denounce municipal 
socialism conveniently ignore. How are the working-classes to have 
homes provided on sites that cost half-a-guinea per yard at the cheap- 


est as at Millbank, or ten times that amount as in Bethnal Green, be- . 


fore you have laid a single brick ? 

In this township at Millbank there are accommodated, about 4,500 
men, women and children, at an estimated cost, comprising value of 
the land, of £229,023. The number of tenements is 896, of which two 
are of one room only, 485 of two rooms, 392 of three rooms, sixteen 
of four rooms and one of five. Sets of two and three rooms are, it 
will be observed, mostly in demand. This fact is significant. It is 
not because the working-man and his wife do not appreciate the 
health and comfort of having more dwelling and sleeping rooms. It is 
because they cannot afford more. ‘The poorer people are the greater 
the proportion of income that goes inrent. In the Peabody Buildings 
the average weekly earnings of the head of the family are about £1 
2s., and the average rent of each dwelling 5s. 04d. A clerk or pro- 
fessional man making £500 or £600 per annum rarely pays more 
than ten per cent of that amount for his house; the artisan earning 
20s. to 40s. a week must perforce pay 7s. 6d. to 8s. a week, say £20 
a year, from twenty to thirty per cent of his wages. In London two 
rooms, even in the Peabody Trust, run from 3s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. ; while 
full often elsewhere they cost 7s. to 8s. At Millbank the latter charge 
would be general. When all has been done, it is still a wonder how 
the mass of the people live. ‘To support a wife and three or four 
children on £1 2s., after deducting 5s, for rent, is a harder problem 
than anything in Euclid. In Great Britain we have about 7,500,000 
houses, and of these 5,360,000 are below £20 rental. Five-sevenths 
of the households are lodged in tenements, for which they pay less 
than 8s. a week. Moreover, the London County Council, the Pea- 
body Governors and fhe societies which have erected industrial dwell- 
ings cannot permit overcrowding ; that is the root of all evils in the 
poorer districts; there is, therefore, and there must. be, a restraint of 
population. In other words, where there is a large family there must 
be living room in proportion. 

Visitors to the Tate Gallery must see these dwellings which the 
King and Queen are to inspect. ‘They look rather like West-end 
(so-called) mansions, but the County Council has spent little (too 
little, one thinks) on external adornment. ‘The first thing that will 
strike the stranger is the clean asphalt pavements and the play- 
grounds. If ever this matter is brought right home to the heart of 
the nation it must be in the name of the children. Of course, every- 
body knows Wordsworth’s inspired line, “ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” and everybody who feels recognizes that children are 
the only pure embodiment of humanity. It was the great Teacher 
who said, * Of such are the kingdom of Heaven.” But when you 
walk through serried miles of East-end streets, without a play zround, 
and see those pale, dirty faces and wan cheeks, you deprave Words- 
worth’s lines to this: “ Dirt lies about us in our infancy.” Hence 
the pleasure with which one sees a garden on which the Council is 
spending over £2,000, and areas in which the young ones can sport and 
frolic. 

It will be clear to the reader that if the County Council does not 
make these clearances nobody else will. ‘The work does not pay. In 
1901 the Governors of the Peabody Fund realized 2.44 per cent, 
the lowest on record, on their capital, and the other philanthropic 
societies expect to make four or five per cent; but to clear slums 
and build on the site would mean dead loss. Especially is that the 
case when bricks, cement and materials generally have risen in price, 
and the up-to-date bricklayer leisurely lays 330 bricks per day in 
place of one thousand. ‘The net effect of higher wages, less work, 
and dearer materials, is that a rod of brickwork which cost £11 in 
1890 cost at the end of 1898 £20 15s. But, on the whole, the work 
done and doing in London is great. Here is the latest return, of 
which few persons probably have any idea : — 











Persons | ? 
Company. Accom. | Cost. Rentals. 
modated. | 
| £ 8. d, £ 8d. 
Metropolitan Association for } 
Improving the Dwellings of | 285,836 9 0 
the Industrious Classes, 6,126 and ground rents. | 25,726 13 9 
Trustees of the Peabody Dona- | 
tion Fund, 19,157 | 1,285,107 2 7 | 66,023 81 
Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company. 20,000 } 1,102,427 0 0 (112,310 66 
Artisans, Laborers and General | 
Dwellings Company. 42,000 | 2 3 157,859 12 4 
Victoria Dwellings Company, 4500 | | 12 8 10,530 02 
Kast-eod Dwellings Company. 5,653 12 2 23,307 12 7 
The Four Per Cent Industrial | 
Dwellings Company. 4,240 | 0 O | 12,831 68 
Guinness ‘l'rust. 8,436 3 0 24,615 8 2 


In short, the several dwellings-companies have provided accommo- 
dation for 119,148 persons in 24,105 tenements; they have spent 
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£5,815,492 2s. 5d. on lands and buildings, and over £6,000 a year on 
ground rents, and are in receipt of gross rents amounting to £433,- 
204 10s. 3d. If we add to these sums £3,148,315 spent by the County 
Council to erect homes for a further 38,364 persons, we get a total of 
over nine millions sterling, and homes for 157,512 persons, and this 
reckoning takes no account of the Tooting scheme, which will pro- 
vide for 8,592 residents, the Norbury scheme, which will accommo- 
date 5,800, or the Tottenham scheme, creating a new town of forty 
thousand inhabitants. Nor can an estimate be made of many dwell- 
ings raised by private philanthropy and by some of the local bor- 
oughs, such as Shoreditch, for example. But is the result worth all 
this money? Bootless the inquiry; the thing bas to be done. It is 
not a question of Socialism or any other ism, but of sanitation and 
humanity. The Clare Market and the Boundary-street areas must 
be swept off the face of the earth. Those fifteen acres in Bethnal 
Green ranked with the most awful places in the whole world. There 
lived some six thousand persons in a rookery described as “ a sink 
of iniquity and forcing-house of crime.” It was the region depicted 
in Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “ Child of the Jago,” “ the blackest pit in 
London,” as he called it. Go to that spot now — it is immediately 
behind Shoreditch Church — and you will find in the centre a raised 
mound, with a garden on the slope and on the top a band-stand, 
where, on summer evenings, a band plays. From that centre radi- 
ate streets of improved dwellings filled by the East-end poor. ‘There 
is plenty of play-room, and you meet romping boys and girls with 
clean faces and rosy cheeks. A few years ago the death-rate was 
forty per thousand! Strange thought, that was the death-rate in 
the spacious time of Queen Elizabeth and onwards to the era of the 
Great Plague! In England's brightest intellectual days, when we 
produced Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Newton! And so things 
went on till the great awakening fifty years ago. 

All but those who labor under the advantage of being too young, 
will remember the sensation caused nearly seven and thirty years 
ago by Sir Benjamin Richardson's address to the Sanitary Congress, 
meeting at Brighton, on “ ‘The City of Hygeia.” It took the country 
by storm. The public awoke to the fact that this City of Healths 
was not a dreamer’s Utopia. In that city no two houses touched 
each other; Heaven’s light and air played freely around and within 
them; the people ate unadulterated food; infectious diseases were 
banished, as typhus and the cholera have been, by cleanliness, pure 
water, adequate ventilation, and perfect drainage ; so that the inhab- 
itants of Hygeia lived natural lives and died of old age. ‘The net result 
was a death-rate of about eight per thousand, as against three times 
that mortality in towns and double in the best parts of rural England. 
“Is it a realizable ideal?” people asked ; and the answer, of course, 
was: “ Yes, if we pull down our towns and spread them over many 
times the space; and if we rebuild our houses on sanitary principles ; 
and, not least, carry the public with us in appreciating the blessings 
of cleanliness, fresh air, and wholesome surroundings.” Impossible 
the full attainment even now, alas! And yet so true was Richard- 
son’s prophetic insight that already we have approached pleasantly 
near his ideal even in London. In the Peabody buildings the death- 
rate last year was 13.9, which was twenty-one per cent better than 
London generally, and this with a density of “seven hundred people 
to the acre, nearly twelve times that of London.” If all this metrop- 
olis were as densely housed as these dwellings London would hold 
fifty millions of people, which Heaven forbid! But Mr. Waterlow, 
L. C. C., reported recently of the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, founded by Sir Sydney Waterlow, that the mortality in 
their tenements for 1897 was below ten per thousand. That may 
have been a specially favored year, or deaths in hospital may not 
have been allowed for. It is, however, probable that when the 
County Council is able to make a report for a sufficiently extended 
period it will be found that Hygeia has taken the place ot the slum. 
The Council insists on cleanliness, and so raises the whole standard 
of healthy living. That is not done in some of the earlier model 
dwellings in London. The writer met a foreign tenant in one Kast- 
end block, whose grievance, expressed in broken English, was: “ My 
God, why do they keep telling me, ‘ You must be clean!’” 

It remains only to add that of the outlay of the County Council's 
Housing Department more than four-fifths is remunerative. As the 
account now stands at the end of sixty years, throngh the action of the 
sinking-fund, metropolitan ratepayers will come into possession of an 
unencumbered property worth some four millions sterling. If, as is 
devoutly to be wished, rents have then fallen, and the standard of 
living risen, there will still remain a municipal freehold yielding a 
handsome annual revenue, a revenue that, rightly applied, will help to 
make London a City of Health. — London Daily Telegraph. 





AN ENGINEER'S TRIP TO THE ORIENT. 


neers, I have not been on a junketing expedition this time. | 

have been abroad, going westward. Once before I started to 
go around the world, twenty years ago, to learn what I might about 
the world by such a trip, and I started eastward. I took a whole 
year for an examination of Europe alone, went through every country 
in it almost, through almost all of the large iron and steel establish- 
ments that seemed worthy of close inspection, and I found that [ was 
going the wrong way. ‘There was nothing in them that I had not 


Semone and fellow-members of the Western Society of Engi- 


1An address by Gen. William Sooy Smith, delivered before the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers and printed in the Journal of that Society. 
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seen before, and I concluded that I would go back home and take a 
rest and the next time I started I would go the other way. And I 
would advise you, gentlemen, if you should ever propose to go around 
this globe with advantage, to go westward. That way the star of 
empire has taken its way, and that way the star of knowledge has 
also taken its way. Each thing is explained by what you have seen 
before as you go westward, and the other way it is all a puzzle. 

I have recently gone through Japan, Corea and a portion of Man- 
churia on a business trip, but [ put in my time as best I could, and 
there are a few things of personal interest that I want to say to you 
this evening. 

And, in the first place, do not get the idea that there are no engi- 
neers over there on the other side of the Pacific. ‘There are a great 
many engineers and there are a great many first-class engineers, not 
only Americans and Europeans, but among the natives themselves. I 
was brought into close contact with some of the most prominent engi- 
neers in the Orient, and | found many of them thoroughly educated 
and well posted. Take, for instance, Matsumoto, of Japan. He 
graduated at the Van Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
N. Y., went out to Japan, and, being of a high family, soon got into 
a fine position and for a great many years has been at the head of 
the imperial railways of Japan. I had the good fortune to entertain 
him at my house when he was here and got quite intimate with him, 
passed many pleasant hours with him on the other side, and ques- 
tioned him as closely as I could as to what he had been doing in 
Japan. I found him “up to date” and admirably informed. I 
also met N. Shiraishe and many others. They are thoroughly edu- 
cated. They send their brightest young men to this country and to 
Europe. They have done so for a great many years, and they are 
thoroughly trained, and some of them remain in this country and 
Europe until they get a knowledge of practical engineering in a 
practical way, and then go back home prepared to take high posi- 
tions. 

There is one thing I would strongly advise engineers. Do not 
go to the Orient without some previous understanding. Do not think 
here are not engineers, and good engineers, in that part of the world. 
Another reason is that wages are exceedingly low, as compared with 
wages here. I think the wages are not more than half as much as 
in this country. And also, in Japan especially, there is a strong 
national feeling. They are a people ambitious to do for themselves, 
and therefore do not depend upon engineers from outside. 

When | started East some twenty years ago saw a great many 
things to convince me that. we were then neck and neck with the best 
of them in Europe. Upon one occasion, in London, I was questioned 
by a party of eminent civil-engineers something like this: “ You have 
been considerably about our country?” “Qh, yes.” “ And looked 
at our engineering-works?” “ Yes; as well as I could.” “ Well, 
won't you be kind enough to give us your impressions?” ‘“ Well,” 
said I,“ I have recently been up in Yorkshire and walked several 
miles over one of your lines and crossed a number of your bridges 
and studied them as well as I could, and didn’t think they were as 
good as ours.” “Why not?” “ Well, they are box and plate gir- 
ders of 50, 60 and 70 foot spans. You lay your joists transversely 
on your bridges and often on the flanges of your girders, giving 
them a tipping effect; on your girders you then spring brick arches 
from one jvist to another, and on top of these arches put from 2 to 3 
feet of gravel. Will you tell me why you build your floor-system in 
this way? What do you want with the gravel, and what do you 
want with the arches, except to hold the gravel?” ‘ Well,” said 
they, “ how do you do it?” I answered: “ In the first place, we do 
not use box or plate girders to any extent; we can cut out a large 
part of the material the girder contains and leave it just as strong. 
We build trusses, putting the material in the lines of direction of the 
strains. We attach our beams to these at the foot of these uprights, 
at the point of intersection of our braces, and on these beams put the 
track-stringers and lay the track on them.” “ With the floor all 
open?” “ Why not?” How do your men cross your bridges?” 
“ Why, we employ sober men and put a running-plank on one side of 
the track and allow the men to walk it; if they don’t, they can fall off.” 
They laughed, and some of them. said, “ The Yankee is right.” And 
so the comparison stood at that. time. Wherever I looked over their 
structures — and some of them were admirably built — nearly every- 
where there was a great waste of material. They have now learned 
to avoid this somewhat. % 

The circumstances surrounding the American engineer in the 
beginning were the most favorable possible to develop the true spirit 
of the engineer, compelling him to do the very best work he can 
with the least means. We were compelled to economize in every 
way in order to do that. First was the fact that material was scarce 
and hard to get and, therefore, dear, and we had to build our struct- 
ures on proper lines and in accordance with the strictest require- 
ments of economy. We had to borrow capital, for we had no money 
to build railroads. The builders of the road, who furnished the 
money, were very careful to get engineers who could do the most 
work for the least money. That influence has followed our profes- 
sion in all its work from the beginning to the present day, and that 
influence I believe has been more potent than all others to develop 
in this country a high order of engineering science, of which we may 
justly be proud.» 

At the same time, let us recognize the merits of engineers in other 
countries. Uf all things, vanity, such as we are liable to, will be the 
m »st dangerous to the success of which we now feel that we are justly 
proud. We have, as a profession, in this country, done our very best 


to ascertain the laws which govern the substances which we employ. 
We have analyzed in the most rigorous manner the strains and the 
different factors which eater into our structures, and we are certainly 
very far in advance of anything we could boast of ten years ago, and 
I believe we are neck and neck with the best engineers in the world, 
if not a little bit ahead. At the same time, when we are speaking of 
these other men, let us remember that these very men have been 
taught in our schools, have been upon our works and have been edu- 
cated here, in our methods, and it is not fair to say that they are 
merely copyists, because in certain instances which [ met with during 
my recent trip in the East, I found that they have not only adopted 
our methods, but have developed them in some cases and even im- 
proved upon them. While over there, I happened to fall in with 
Shiraishe. He had met me in this country, at Havre de Grace, 
while I was building the Susquehanna bridge at that point. I met 
him in travelling and we fell into conversation accidentally. I soon 
discovered he was an engineer and handed him my card. He said, 
“T have met you before,” and he referred back to our meeting at 
Havre de Grace. Then he told me he was about to build a dry-dock 
at a certain place and was very much puzzled about the plan. He 
gave me the data and circumstances in detail, and I said, “ That is 
an ideal case for the application of the ‘ freezing process.’” I ex- 
plained it to him and was astonished to see how quickly he took hold 
of it and understood its advantages as applied to the very case he 
had in hand. That led to correspondence and consultation, and he 
has gone on and suggested improvements in the application of it 
that were different and better than any that we knew before. For 
instance, in this large excavation he suggested that we should only 
freeze a portion of it at a time, using the same set of pipes, over and 
over again, thus saving a heavy expense. So they are not mere 
copyists, for they have the ability to originate, to adopt the proper 
methods and to improve on them and discover new processes of their 
own. 

I saw a good deal of work that astonished me; some of it very 
old work. Many of you may have seen such work. [ never did in my 
life. I saw a stone wall laid with blocks that were about that large 
(indicating), and they were laid in diagonal courses, not horizontal. 
Give this a little thought and you will see that it has advantages. 
There is no chance of cracking vertically, the loads are distributed 
by giving the compressive resistances of the stones a diagonal direc- 
tion. I never saw masonry built that way anywhere else except in 
the East. 

Now, in doing work they are very far behind American methods. 
They employ hand-labor, but they have such an abundance of it that 
you can’t wonder. It is cheaper than the best machinery we can 
employ. They coal a ship quicker and cheaper by hand than we 
can by the very best machinery. While they work for from five 
dollars to six dollars a month and take care of themselves, they do 
not do near the amount of work that our men do. It takes three or 
four coolies to do as much as one of our laborers, but even then the 
labor is very cheap. And if they were to substitute machinery much 
the larger part of those people would be thrown out of employment 
and starvation would stare them in the face. They have built first- 
rate ships, from stem to stern. They make all the machinery that 
goes into them. They man them and they run them as successfully 
as any other people. The only objection I have to them is that the 
doors are entirely too low. I continually bumped my head in going 
through them. 

Now, as to the works that are to be done, there is no end of them. 
Some works as great as the world has ever seen still remain to be 
done there. The opening of the Yang-Tse-Kiang River is a tremen- 
dous undertaking. Great harbors have to be built where there are 
none now. And the railway-systems are all in their infancy, but the 
whole country is developing rapidly. It looks very much like our 
own country, consisting of mountains, hills and valleys, much of it 
fertile, with products very much like our own. I saw a great deal 
of Indian-corn growing there, but it is of an inferior quality. 

Now, there is another thing that will retard our operations in that 
country. It is the very low price of everything. It is a cheap 
country, wonderfully cheap, and this is a wonderfully dear country. 
They only buy from us the things that they must buy. The only 
things we export to that country in any great amount are our bread- 
stuffs. Our bread-stuffs are in competition with their rice, which 
keeps the prices down very low. Almost everything else they can 
produce much cheaper than we can. Therefore, I don’t think that 
we need expect a great commerce with that country. I suppose we 
will get it gradually, in the course of a great many years. ‘There is 
nothing could appear more stupid to any one who looks at the country 
from that side than the Chinese Exclusion Act. There is a great 
surplus of labor and the best kind of labor, although their men are 
not as vigorous as ours. But if men are paid better they will work 
better. We are short of labor here; there is a conflict here between 
capital and labor that is becoming more and more troublesome and 
threatening, and I think none of us can look forward to what must 
be the status of that conflict without great concern. We, as lovers 
of this great country, must dread the conflict becoming more and more 
threatening every year and must use our brains to the best of our 
ability to discover some way out of that trouble. There is no doubt 
that the Exclusion Act, instigated: first for a very good reason, is 
now simply maintained through the influence of the labor of this 
country, to prevent the lowering of wages, which are now away be- 
yond what they ought to be. We know the labor-unions control the 
elections, and the men to be elected must court their favor. That 





is the bottom of the whole thing and ought to be removed. A broader 
and a higher understanding of it should be obtained and our conduct 
should be on a broader and higher plane. The conduct of our very 
wealthy people is reaching down to the lower classes, and instead of 
living simply and economically, there is a strife that is produced by 
it that pervades the whole of our national life from top to bottom, and 
we are on that road which the historians all point out as the one that 
leads to destruction. Almost every great empire that has existed 
since the beginning of the world to the present time has met with its 
end because of the luxury of its people. I think that is our greatest 
danger. 

Now, if we could get, under proper limitations, enough of these 
laborers to do our work, the prices of everything would be brought 


down, and we would be getting on to the plane of practical common- 


sense, and our prosperity would be permanent. 

















NE of the best handbooks that we have ever seen is Professor 
Pe) Howe’s little work * on “ The Design of Simple Roof-Trusses in 
Wood and Steel.” Every architect is familiar with the text- 
books on graphical statics, and with the principles of connecting the 
joints of wood and metal framing; but there is a great deal of matter 
in the text-books which is only occasionally valuable in practice, 
and Professor Howe’s book, which contains a very pretty elementary 
exposition of such graphical statics as the architect is likely to need 
in designing simple roof-trusses, with a thorough discussion of the 
methods of making joints, followed by tables of resistances of mate- 
rials, according to the modern standards, weights of roof coverings, 
and properties of all the steel shapes likely to be required in an 
architect’s roofs, is admirably convenient for office use. The book 
ends with complete drawings of two wooden trusses and one steel 
one, each of 60 feet span, with every part clearly described and 
figured. We are not sure that we should always approve the placing 
of heavy wooden trusses, even with a bolster-piece, directly on a 
brick wall, as shown in the plates, without the protection of a wall- 
plate, to keep the brickwork from being damaged; but very much 
depends on the method of construction, and the precision with which 
a truss, if put together previously, can be lifted and swung into 
place, as well as upon the accuracy with which the wall has been 
built ; so that the architect would use his judgment in such cases. 


J O those who need a treatise on ventilation brought down to the 
| most modest intelligence, we can heartily commend alittle book 2 

which, as we are informed in the preface, “cannot fail to be of 
value to architects and builders, as well as to the managers and care- 
takers of public buildings.” Although “the scientific and technical 
information regarding the composition of the atmosphere, its impuri- 
ties, etc., has beén omitted,” partly because it ‘can be obtained in 
any book on physics,” and partly to assist the endeavors of the 
author “to compress much practical matter into the smallest com- 
pass,” room has been made for some scientific information of ex- 
treme importance, which might not, perhaps, be found in all works 
on physics. ‘Thus, we are told that * it is well to recollect that the 
germs evolved in breath can work best and decompose the organic 
matters present at a high temperature.” Another principle, which 
should never be forgotten, is that the doors of buildings “ may often 
be opened with most pleasant and marked benefit in hot weather.” 
Only second in value to this great truth is the observation that 
“ when it is a question of admitting unwarmed air, then the tempera- 
ture of the outside air is equally important.” 

Coming down to more practical details, architects and caretakers 
will do well to note that “ If the building has no roof ventilator, and 
the velocity of the air as it escapes through the cracks and fissures 
in the roof is too low, streams of cold air enter in through the larger 
crevices until a point of internal pressure is reached when the out- 
going air is expelled at too great a velocity to allow any further 
quantity of cold air to descend from the roof.” It would be inter- 
esting to learn when this “point of internal pressure is reached,” 
and how to hasten the process on occasion, but the only suggestion 
that we find is contained in the remark that “Let that velocity fall 
below from 2 to 3 feet per second according to the height of the 
building, the simultaneous movement of the audience, as it sits down 
after a hymn, or a patriotic demonstration, as the case may be, will 
be sufficient to upset the equilibrium, and cause down-currents of 
cold air to enter through the roof exits. We are quite sure that 
this remarkable fact has hitherto escaped the notice of architeets 
and ventilating-engineers on this side of the ocean, and they will be 
grateful for having it called to their attention. Even American 
architects can, however, appreciate and sympathize with our author’s 
exclamation, ** How fatal to the introduction of fresh air is the prac- 


1 The Design of Simple Roof-Trusses in Wood and Steel,” with an Introdue- 
on to the Elements of Graphic Statics. By Malvere A. Howe, C. E., Professor 
of Civil Engineering. Rose Polytechnic Iustitate. New York: John Wijey & 
Sons. London : Chapman & Hall. 1902. 
* The Ventilation, Heating and Munagement of Churches and Public Build- 
ings.” By J. W. Thomas, F.1.C., F.C. 8. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1903, 
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tice of closing every chink and crack by india-rubber tubing!” It 
is, however, not to be forgotten that “ many buildings have fresh-air 
inlets,” but “it will be found very frequently that they are either 
kept shut, or they are choked by dirt.” It is unfortunate that 
American architects deal chiefly with churches and public buildings 
which have fresh-air inlets which are not allowed to become “choked 
by dirt,” so that the observations, which fill more than a hundred 
pages, upon the movement of air in structures which have none are, 
perhaps, of less value to them than they would be otherwise ; but all 
architects and caretakers may with advantage lay to heart the fol- 
lowing maxim, which we find near the end of the book: “ Where 
hut water or steam is used for heating, it will be advisable in cold 
weather to keep the fires well tended.” 











[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. 


HOUSE OF ROBERT LESLEY, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA. MR. LIND- 
LEY JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRIVATE ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS OF ROBERT LESLEY, ESQ., 
HAVERFORD, PA. 


DETAIL OF THE NEW PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, HANOVER, PRUSSIA. 
PROF. HUBERT STIER, ARCHITECT. 


Turs plate is copied from Deutsche Bauzeitung. 


SECOND PRIZE DESIGN FOR A SCHOOL—HOUSE, CLEVELAND, O. 
MR. WILBUR T. MILLS, ARCHITECT, COLUMBUS, O, 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE HALL: HOUSE OF ROBERT LESLEY, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA. 
MR. LINDLEY JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THE GRAND TRIANON, VERSAILLES, FRANCE, 


THE ARCH OF MARIUS, ORANGE, FRANCEK;— THE ROMAN THE- 
ATRE, ORANGE, FRANCE, 


FRONT VIEW: ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN AT ‘GEORGIAN COURT,” 
ESTATE OF G. J. GOULD, ESQ., LAKEWOOD, N. J. MR. BRUCE 
PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. J. MASSEY RHIND, 
SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SIDE VIEW: ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN AT “GEORGIAN COURT,’ 
ESTATE OF G. J. GOULD, ESQ., LAKEWOOD, N. J. MR. BRUCE 
PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. J. MASSEY RHIND, 
SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























MakBLE Deposits on THE Co_tumBIA River. — The greatest deposits 
of marble in the world are probably in Stevens County, bordering the 
Columbia. Samples in every shade have been brought here by the Co- 
lumbia River Marble Company, which has acquired 1,520 acres of 
croppings. At the prices of the best building-stone the marble will 
yield a profit of fifty dollars a ton. It can be taken out in slabs 
and blocks to suit any demand of architecture. The polish taken by it 
shows the most beautiful markings and as regular as the marble of New 
Hampshire, taken from a depth of 250 feet, while this has been picked 
from the surface. There seems also to be no limit to most of the varie- 
ties, white, mottled, grained and yellow marble equal to the famous 
Italian Pavonazzo stone being in unimagined masses ready for the tak- 
ing out. One lake in the district is called Marble Lake. It has marble 
sides and a pure white marble bottom, making a perfect bath-tub of 
acres in extent. One cliff on the property is marble from top to base, 
measuring in height 250 feet. An extension of these fields has already 
been exploited and the product is being sent as far east as New York, 
where builders are using it for interior decoration. A plant costing 
$150,000 is at work on the United States quarries — that being the 
name of the extensions of the ledges. No bottom has yet been found 
to the deposits. — Exchange. 





British Cremation Ruies. — The new British regulations govern- 
ing cremation are exceedingly minute and specific, and are expressly 
framed to meet the objections of those persons who fear that this 
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method of disposal of the dead will help the concealment of crime, es” 
pecially.that of the poisoner. They provide that every crematorium 
must have the authority of the Home Secretary, and that no body shall 
be burned against the expressed wish of its original possessor. More- 
over, no body may be burned before registration of death, except on a 
coroner's certificate, or without official application for a permit on the 
part of executors or relatives after filing the requisite statutory declara- 
tions. Further, no cremation is to be permitted unless (a) certificates 
be given by a registered medical practitioner who can certify definitely 
as to the cause of death, and by « medical referee; (b) unless a post- 
mortem examination has been made by a medical practitioner, expert 
in pathology, appointed by the cremation authority, or, in a case of 
emergency, by the medical referee appointed by such authority ; or (c) 
unless an inquest has been held. The written authority of the medical 
referee, who must be a medical practitioner of not less than five years’ 
standing, must also be produced. Attention has been directed to the 
whole matter by the recent trial and execution of a publican who 
poisoned at least three women. He could not have been convicted if 
the bodies of his victims had not been forthcoming. — N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


FORESTRY PROFITABLE IN THE Soutu.—The direct and immediate 
advantages of careful lumbering when combined with the practice of 
forestry have seldom been so forcibly shown as in the case of the Uni- 
versity of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., whose timber-lands have been 
managed since 1900 under the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Forestry. Although $3,000 for all of its timber was considered a fair 
offer by the University in 1899, the Bureau, by its plan and manage- 
ment, has already secured a net profit for the University of $3,200. 
Four more years of lumbering remain to be done, and for three years 
at least there is an assured annual profit of $1,500. Ina word, timber 
formerly valued at $3,000 will have been made to yield a profit of over 
$7,000. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue Prorection OF A Patent.—In the course of a paper read 
recently before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, Mr. H. B. Scher- 
merhorn said, essentially, that there is a prevalent impression that an 
application for a patent is subjected to 80 thorough and exhaustive a 
scrutiny, in its passage through the United States Patent Office, that its 
final grant and issue amount to a guaranty of its novelty, and that the 
patent is thereafter safe from attack. In granting a patent, what 
the Office really does is to say, in effect: “In our opinion such prior 
patents as already exist along this line constitute no anticipation of 
your invention. This conclusion has been reached by a more or less 
qualified expert in this class of apparatus or device, aided by a care- 
fully classified list of all prior limited States patents bearing upon the 
subject. But we do not and cannot guarantee you the correctness of 
our conclusion.” It is often said that a patent is not a truly valuable, 
marketable commodity until it has passed the ordeal of an infringement 
suit. In such a suit the burden and expense of proving anticipation lie 
upon the infringer, and the more useful or meritorious an invention, 
the more do the courts incline in its favor when it is thus attacked, 


and the stricter the proof they require of clear anticipation. — 
Exchange. 
Tue Crown OF SAITAPHERNES.— Details concerning the golden 


crown of Saitaphernes, upon which fresh doubt has been thrown by the 
alleged confession of a certain Elina, give some explanation for the fact 
that it has remained five years or more on exhibition in the Louvre since 
it was attacked as fraudulent by Herr Furtwangler. This handsome 
crown of beehive or tiara shape was defended by M. Salomon Reinach, 
a very competent and very learned writer on Gaulish, Roman and 
Greek antiquities. Its genuine character was believed by several ex- 
perts of the British Museum, and it now appears that when it was 
brought from Odessa to Vienna a number of antiquarians counted it a 
veritable relic of the art of the Greeks among the colonists on the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. Some took a middle stand, and, 
while agreeing that the top was genuine, probably a cup of gold of the 
period held that the lower part, which consists of zones of gold with 
repoussé animals, monsters, etc., running round them, was a clever forgery 
by some Russian goldsmith. It is generally believed that the confession 
of Elina that it was he who made it in Paris is a boast by which he 
wishes to attract attention, or he has been employed by some one to 
execute a tiara for the purpose of deceiving the archwologists. Every 
sign pointe to South Russia as the place whence it came, whether a 
genuine find as it stands, or an article part genuine, part “faked,” or 
a piece made out of whole cloth-of-gold. — N. Y. Times. 


In a later issue the 7imes says: ‘‘ Another claimant for the honor of 
having fabricated the disputed golden tiara of Saitaphernes, which has 
been shown since 1897 in the Louvre, is Israel Rachumowski, of Odessa, 
who writes from that city that for $240 he will come to Paris and prove 
that he made it in 1896 at the order of some person in Kertsch, in the 
Crimea. But a man of this name denied in a letter published in 
the Lébats in 1897 that he made it. The Parisian workman, Elina, who 
was the first claimant of this honor, now acknowledges that he lied, 
and explains his eccentric conduct by saying that he did so in order to 
call attention to a piece which he knew was false. It is suggested that 
the Society of Friends of the Louvre pay the expenses of Rachumowski 
and hear what he has to say. One difficulty is this: men like Elina and 
Israel Rachumowski are ready to swear falsely as occasion demands. 
Perhaps the latter sees a good chance to take a trip to Paris and gain 
newspaper notoriety. Meantime the authenticity of the tiara has been 
referred to a committee of one consisting of M. Clermont-Ganneau, pro- 
fessor in the College of France, who has often given proofs of acumen 
with regard to disputed objects of antiquity.” 


Our PROTECTED Sarc vHAGus-MAKERS.— A Philadelphian inter 
ested in archeology bought abroad a carved sarcophagus of an ancien 
Roman, and undertook to bring it home, not recognizing the wrong 
that he was doing to an infant industry. For the manufacture o} 
ancient Roman sarcophagi is, it must be acknowledged, an infant in 
dustry with us, and, therefore, must be protected. At the Custom 
house Mr. Ingersoll has been made to pay a fine of fifty per cent upor 
the valuation of this “ manufacture of marble.’’ This is for the pro 
tection of American labor. It must be so, for it is in the Dingley 
tariff, and we all know that such is the tariff’s only purpose. Mr 
Roosevelt assures us that to touch the tariff would destroy our pros 
perity. It would be interesting to have Mr. Roosevelt’s candid opinion 
of this typical example of a policy that appropriately seeks to protec: 
this country from the competition of the catacombs. — Philadelphi: 
Ledger. 


A Mopev Fire-risk.— The Boston Store at Providence, R. I., is 
looked upon by insurance-men as a most perfectly secured fire-risk 
Automatic-sprinklers cover every room, closet, stairway, and elevator 
shaft in the entire building. The water-supply for the sprinklers is taker 
from two 6-inch connections with the city mains, which gives a press 
ure of about seventy pounds at the curb. A second supply is obtained 
from an elevated tank, of ten thousand gallons’ capacity, located 15 feet 
above the highest sprinklers. As the new addition to the store or 
Fulton Street necessitated a third source of supply, and it was ala 
desirable to increase the pressure on the systems so that the sprinklers 
should be made more effective, it was decided to place on the roof tw: 
steel pressure-tanks, with a capacity of six thousand gallons each.. Al 
of these supplies connect with a general tie-up pipe, so that, should 
sprinklers open in any part of the building, they would have the advan 
tage of all three sources of supply. The cylindrical pressure-tanks are 
6 feet in diameter and 30 feet long; they are set horizontally, and 
are filled two-thirds full of water. An air-pressure of seventy-five 
pounds pumped in over the water gives over fifteen pounds pressure on 
the highest line of sprinklers, when all the water has been discharged 
from the tank. Should the system open, there would immediately be a 
large volume of water at high pressure to supply the sprinkler-system 
When the pressure-tank is exhausted or the pressure reduced to th 
pressure of the city, or gravity-tank, then these sources of supply will 
be brought into action, and will deliver water to the heads. This press- 
ure-tank equipment is one of the largest ever installed, and weighs 
when completed and filled with water about fifty-five tons. In addi- 
tion to the automatic-sprinklers inside the building, there is a system 
of open sprinklers under the cornice on all sides of the risk. These are 
turned on by hand, and form a water-curtain which is an effective pro- 
tection against fire in an exposing building. Another interesting 
feature in the new addition is the use of windows in which glass, with 
wire netting imbedded in it, is used. The glass is set in metal frames, 
and forms an effective fire-stop. — Fire and Water Engineering. 


A SMOKE-wasHinG Apparatus. — We have had an opportunity of 
witnessing a trial of a smoke-washing apparatus which has been placed 
op the roof of Romano’s restaurant in the Strand, London. A similar 
apparatus is being fixed in the basement of the Imperial Restaurant in 
Regent Street, but owing to building operations its application has been 
temporarily suspended at that place. This is to be regretted, as it is 
stated that the apparatus does its best work when attached to the lower 
portion of a chimney, as the fan contained in the apparatus so regulates 
the draught that chimneys are not required. The inventor is Prof. 
Giovanni Mugna, of Forli, Italy, who claims for his patent that it de 
prives the smoke of all those qualities which are objectionable, whether 
from the point-of-view of health or of cleanliness. It consists of a metal 
cylinder, at the top of which are openings for the ingress and egress of 
smoke. A vertical shaft runs through the centre of this cylinder, 
carrying on its upper portion a centrifugal fan and near its lower end 
a ‘“‘whirler,’’ or paddle. Smoke is drawn from the chimney into the 
cylinder by means of the fan and the whirler mixes it with water con 
tained in the bottom of the cylinder. After being washed the smoke, 
now almost colorless, escapes from the upper part of the apparatus 
This vaporous residue we have not had an opportunity of examining 
chemically, but the inventor states that it contains only a faint trace of 
carbonic-acid. The following little experiment was made before us 
Pieces of wet blotting-paper were held for a few seconds over a chim 
ney leading from a fire where bones and other refuse were being burned 
As might be expected, the paper was quickly covered with soot. The 
smoke-washing apparatus was then connected with the chimney and 
clean wet blotting-paper was applied over the washed-smoke outlet. 
On removing the paper only three or four smuts were to be seen. ‘The 
experiment was repeated several times with similar results ; it is fair to 
state that even the few smuts may have been blown from chimneys in 
the immediate vicinity. Without any great inconvenience it was quit 
possible to hold the head over the smoke outlet when only a faint odor 
resembling burning wood could be perceived. On the residue at the 
bottom of the cylinder being drawn off it was seen to be a thick fluid of 
ink-like blackness, giving off a strong odor of smoke. The apparatus 
is worked by a small electric-motor of about one horse-power. In a 
building where some sort of motive power is already in use no special 
motor is required and an electric-motor can always be used where a con 
tinuous current is supplied. The machine itself only requires to b« 
emptied once or twice a day. We understand that the apparatus is 
already in use in Italy. The London address of the patentee is No. $ 
Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. We have said 
enough to show that the apparatus is one that deserves careful trial 
If it should prove that it is capable of doing a fair proportion of what 
is claimed for it by its inventor it ought to effect an appreciable differ 


ence in the atmosphere of any towns where it may be used. — Thc 
Lancet. 
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WX TTJER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
* ELEVATORS. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
. College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and ! 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
° H. W. TYLER, Secretary, | 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 


Architecture, etc, Students admitted by exami- | 


nation and by transfer from other Schools or 
Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effectivo, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 
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BY 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a ey course in Architecture leading tc 
the degree of B. Arch. ; »lso a two-year special course 
with certificate. 9 , 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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ScHoon or Mines. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOoOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre 
tary of the University. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TZASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AN] 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B. 8. in Architecture. ‘ 
Sollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Qfl0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





The Luster Will Last 





Only when the right kind of varnish is used. 
materials and nearly four score years’ experience in manu 
facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


|, X. L. Preservative Goatings 


For Varnish Catalogue write 


The bes 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental ron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PrRoF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 
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“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10” x 1444’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


B OOKS: 


“ Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. P» ice, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


B OOKS: 


*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 





Illustrated with 50 Plates: 193/ x 1749”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 
BOOKS : 


“The Library of Congress.” 





20 Plates, folio. Price, $5 oo. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 108 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New York. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


W IF 


LAT FL 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON COR RUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES}: 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 


ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


The Stanley Works, Dept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 








THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 
Danger from explosion 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 
NO: Periodical recharging, testing or poushing. 


Iways in the accustomed ae and ready for instant use. 
! gmt -entmtoe $25 yme defective. 
a in be one urged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 
Mu h more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
t 


Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
te thout recharging. 

With the twin Yantacaw 
obtained. 


a continuous charged stream can 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bidg., Phila. <3" irene ne 


s., 36 in. in height 








TAYLOR OLD STYLE 
Roofing Tin 


was selected over all competitors for use on the 
White House years ago. 
It has just been usel again on the new 


improvements now nearing completion. 


MADE ONLY B\ 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1810 





“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 

reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. ‘S 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for eadionn and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





» THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
ents and we will send you the Iast six 
veeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
(2 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICACO 


BOSTON 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., New YORK. 



























When applied to the smoke collar of a furnace 


Furnace men recommend it 


Architects are specifying it 


Railroads, 


Saves 


As do thousands of individuals 
YOUR CUSTOMERS NEED IT, GET IT FOR THEM 
Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Discounts 


THE AGOLIPYLE Co., .237 Water St., New 


PREVENTS 


The U. S. Government has adopted it 


School Boards use it 


COAL 


TIME 
LABOR 


Gives 


SCAPE OF COAL GAS 


Additional Heat and an Even 
Temperature night and day 





THE AOLIPYLE 
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‘The Kinnear 
== Stamped Steel 
ies Ceiling, Sidewall 


etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 
in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. 


Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
“olumbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 















































CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 











(\Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 


Architecture’’ Library) 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio ° 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 
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CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, know ing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of ‘the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he hus not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * 7 * * * * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates. but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bias from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub- Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor fyom liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

- - 7 - * * * * * * - 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
performed, as is prescribed in the contract made 
by the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* . * * * - * x x * * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * i i - * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to througb the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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Fashions Change 





and we believe they have changed 
sufficiently for architects to find now 


a greater ‘<practical”’ value in the 


‘‘Norman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’ - 





than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
try held to be a crime to design a 
building in any other than the Ro- 
manesque style—at that time the 
architectural «‘fashion’’ of the hour. 
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Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 





American Architect Company, Publishers, 211 Tremont St., Boston 
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oO me §=6©6OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WIRES 


Q N || ly Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 


ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


© \N N ¢ . CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
ae TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
BS TRADE MARIC ——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
WILLARD L. CANDEE, 


H.DinsxrCusnvens Mes. WG once bees, THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEW York. 




















Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture” 


15 Vol f the first 
re Meum oe te second All for $5.00 


On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 
set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 

















HE Leads in Dixon’s Pencils are the same all the way 
through. No hard spots; no soft spots ; no surprises ; 
an even, smooth, clean lead from tip to point. Ask for 


catalogue 14-). 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Ciry,|N. J. 


- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 


BROOMELL’S KixeD RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 
MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 
Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 
OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. 
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No noise. No machinery.’ Heat under perfect control. 


i ie Oi i i il 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. Yale Lock. Ke i y 


The Yale Cylinder 


VAPOR H EATI NG CO 917 Arch Street Its operation and development 
°9 . e 4 ‘ 


Philadelphia, Pa. are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9, 1f and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


“The American Vignola” 
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; ce Part I 
ESTABLISHED 1844 u s 
HITCHINGS & C10, orenhowse Heating. Ventating. q|The Five Orders” of Architectur 
BY 
Horticultural Architects and Builders WILLIAM R. WARE 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, Etc., erected complete with our Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
PATENT IRON FRAME CONSTRUCTION TEXT AND PLATE, 86 pp., 9x12” 
Send four cents for 233 Mercer Street PRICE, $3.00 


Illustrated Catalogue 





NEW YORK American Architect Company 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 
The colored spot is our trademark 


pence sees a wet a 8: Boston, Mass. 


Send for 
Samples 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 








ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 
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Just Try the Introstile. 


It never gets out of order. Keeps out draughts, rain, 
snow and dust. A great fuel economizer. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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As Library Buildings are becoming increasedly the 
repository for important collections, works of art, etc., the 
importance of safe custody for their contents is becoming 
recognized. The elimination of all combustible fittings 
is an indispensable condition where complete security is 
desired. The growing demand for our lines of Metallic 
Library Furnishings indicates an increasing appreciation 
of their necessity. We build in metal, not only book 
stacks, but also counters, partitions, desks, card index 
cabinets and a complete line of Furnishings for libraries. 
Some of their.advantages are considered in a Brochure — 


Metallic Furnishings versus Wooden (No. 524). 


a 


ArT METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





ASPHALT foors.” 


SIDEWALKS ‘AND. CARRIAGE-| WAYS 


Buildings, Hos 
weeanen. Stables, AT -« ™ 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


205 BroapwaYyY - - New York. 


.[ LLINtS 


SIDE WALLS 


-* AND :: 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 

















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 
**CONSERVO”’ 


WwoonD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 
ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The All-Metal Stair Protection 


Adopted for New York Subway 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
J, W. TAYLOR’S paoroenirn SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRK Ciry. 








Boston, Mass. 














Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - - New York City. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. The y can be used invall 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shiimk, crack, get water- 

aked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their dur ability makes them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. Our * Classified Designs’ em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot my ate h in its style of architecture, Send 
for our booklet * "tis 
free. 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 KE. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


*A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the social hall 
of«the Fall River Line steamer 
“ Priscilla.” It takes the place 
of the mosaic tile formerly used 
on this boat, and is preferred 
because, in addition to its other 
merits, it does not crack or come 
up. Cleans perfectly, shows no 
stains,is always bright and fresh, 
non-slippery, and sanitary in the 
highest degree. Laid directly 
on the decks. The only tile for 
marine use. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Oniengo 2. it te tt es 150 Lake St. 
SP ee ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 


London, Eng. . The B. &S, Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 














Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
5 9E SS Pe ee eS oe oe. 








Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 
side of building if desired. 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 


the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 
93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 


WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 








p 

I5 Vols. L 5 Dols. 
N 
CG 


together with 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“Topical Architecture” 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St. 























mental activity. 





NEW YORK a 


The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 
not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at a central point, without 
danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MAss. 


PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO a LONDON 
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The American Architect 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 TreMonNT St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 


Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
16.00 


International Edition, per year in advance 
- . 18.00 


quarterly 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 
Monthly 

Subscription #3 per year 
ae°Payment should be made to American 


Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: 
15 cents per line 
insertion. 50 cents the 
rates on application. 


For “wants” and “ propo- 
[8 words to the line], each 
least charge. Other 


sais,” 








New Advertisements. 


—? ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
. Y.), Engines (Hot Air). Page ziii 


(New York, 





See last or next issue for the following 


advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Crawtord iad Co. 
Cudell, F. 
Charles J. , ae 0. 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Co. 
Keasbey & Mattisun Uv. 
Lunt, Moss & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowiag advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Foisom Soow Guard Co. 

Claude L. Hagen. 
Keut-Oostikyan. 

Nelson, U. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Oo. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Sayward, William H. 

Tyler Co., The W.S 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


’ 
ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 
M® CASS GILBERT, architect, has removed his 
offices from 111 Fifth Ave. to 79 Wall St., New 
York City. 1426 
JOLUNT partnership has been formed by Messrs. 
Foutains & Kianicutt, architects, 58 Commercial 


Building, Woonsocket, R. I. They desire samples 
and catalogues from material men, 1426 














WANTED. 
(qo — Architectural draughtsman having 
more than twenty years’ experience on high-class 
work in some of the leading offices East and West 
desires engagement, East only. Specialties, steel 
construction and design. Address “ W. B. H.,” care 
American Architect. 1428 





WANTED. 
VY UPERINTENDENT.— Employment by practical 
man as foreman or manager for builder and con- 
tractor, or as superintendent of construction. Un- 
deniable references as to ability and integrity. Henry 
G. Hammon, Oswego, N. Y. 1429 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN9s— Wanted, first-rate architect- 
ural draughtsman ofexperience. Address Alden 
& dariow, architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1426 





WANTED. 
UROPE. — Any draughtsman who has a desire to 
visit Europe this summer on an economical basis 
may learn something of advantage in the fulfilment 
of his desire by addressing ‘“‘ Europe,” this office. 
t.f. 





ceuiped largest and finest 


lue Print Es- 


R emo val 2 ob in the world. 


SPAULDING te etn co., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS: 
* Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price, $10.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


| 110 Fifth Ave.. New York 911 Loenst St., St. Louis 
| 878 Koylaton St.. Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 








1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 











The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles are pro- 
duced with Shingletint, which is a scientific combination of linseed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is conspicuous 
not only for its superiority, but because it can be called for by its 
distinctive name, thus offering the consumer protection against infe- 

rior goods offered for the same purpose, 
When buying shingle stains it will be worth while to ignore the 


“just as good 


” argument and insist upon Shingletint. 


Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


BERRY BROS., Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers. 


New York Philadelphia Chiexgo 
Boston 


Pactory and Main Office, DETROIT 


St. Louis 


Baltimore Cincinnati San Franeiseo 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Arohiest and Bullding News. ) 


[Although a came outien of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular pat te. sane nw the ed 
tors greatly desire to receive vol 
especially from the smaller and 1 outlying towne. J 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Albany, N. Y.— St. Peter’: Hospital on Broadway 
is to Bs a $60,000 extension. 

Plans are being prepared by the city architect for 
a hospital for contagious diseases to be erected in 
connection with the Albany Hospital. Appropria- 
tion, $40,000. 

The Albany Homeopathic Hospital is to have a 
new building on N. Pearl St. It will be 42’ x 100’, 
costing about $100,000 

Bay Side, N. ¥Y.— The fire department will erect a 
$30,000 fire house. 


Boston, Mass.—The Trus. of the Hospital for Insane 
have awarded the contract for the new group of 
buildings for women to be erected at Austin Farm 
to Alex. A. Sanborn, for $44,399. 


Brockton, Mass.— Foundations for a sixteen-apart- 
ment block, to be erected for the Bryant estate are 
goingin. It will be erected after plans by J. Wil- 
liam Beal, of Boston. A Boston man also has the 
contract. 

Brookline, Mass.— At a recent town meeting, the 
subject of a new public library was discussed. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Plans for the $80,006 dormitory 
to be erected by Henry Green in Mt. Auburn St. 
and Miffin Pl. are being revised. The proposed 
structure will be 105’ x 165’, three stories high, and 
constructed of brick and stone. 

Corydon, Ia.—It is reported that $5,000 bonds to 
erect an engine-house and purchase equipment will 
be issued. 

Dillon, Mont. —It is stated that the contract will 
soon be let for the addition to the State Normal 
College, to cost $25,000, Haire & Fennell, arehi- 
tects, Butte. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Franconia, N. H.— The trustees of Dow Academy 
have accepted plans for a new building to take the 
place of the one that was burned last winter. The 
new building is to be of two stories, of colonial 
architecture, with a large clock tower in front. 
The cost is placed at $15,000, and it 1s understood 
that of this the town will pay $4,500. 


Hartford, Conn. — Plans are being prepared by 
Architect W. A. Payne, for a new engine-house to 
be erected on Smith St. 


Hazleton, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by Owen 
McGlynn, of Wilkesbarre, for a school to be erected 
here, to cost $60,000. 


Lexington, Va. — It is stated that a Chicago philan- 
thropist, whose name is withheld, has offered Wash- 
ington and Lee University a new building, com- 
pletely fitted out, to be known as the Science Hall. 
The cost of the new building is stated to be about 
$40,000. Vhe site as selected is behind the present 
row of academic buildings. The building will face 
the athletic grounds, or railroad, and as other build- 
ings are erected they will fill in this site and ulti- 
mately change the frontage of the college. 


Lynn, Mass.—A large extension is to be built to 
the Lynn Hospital and it is expected will be ready 
for occupancy by the firat of next November. The 
extension is to be the gift of the citizens, they hav- 
ing contributed $50,090 for that purpose. The new 
structure is to be located on the southeast corner 
of the present hospital site.on Washington St. I[t 
will be two stories high, 83 feet long and 37 feet 
wide, and the two floors will be connected by an 
elevator. The main building will be of brick and 
the finishings of granite. The architects are Ken- 
dall, Taylor & Stevens. 


Natick, Mass.— Plans for new greenhouses to be 
erected here for the Waban Rose Conservatory Co. 
have been furnished and are now under considera- 
tion. It is probable the contract will be awarded 
to Lord & Burnham of New York. In dimensions 
the proposed houses will be 40’ x 700’, covering 
is 923, eguare feet of land, and the estimated cost 

000. 
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Always in Favor. 
We shall be pleased to tell you 


BARTLETT LUMBER; COMPANY 
ROOM 409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..BOSTON, MASS. 


oy REDWOOD &5 


Approved and Specified 


by 


Leading Architects 


Why ? 











Manufacturers of the best 
SS 8 


any point desired 
Prompt shipments also mi 
any port on the Atlantic co 







New York Office - ’ 


— 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 


MAIN OFFICE ‘ . ; ‘ ° 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 


grade of “State of 














7 . . . . 


going 


ide in cargo lots to 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 


New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime at all times 







steel tug, by means of which the 








ase : ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
. Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

New York, N. Y.—A dormitory of seven stories 
will be erected by the Knowlton Hall Co. at 124th 1 
St. and Broadway, for Columbia University. Esti- 
mated cost, $250,000. 

Plans have been drawn by John Galen Howard 
and Everett Waid, 156 Fifth Ave., for the new four- 
story Fordham Hogepital, to cost $500,000. Work 
will start in August. 

G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave., hae completed plans 
for a nine-story elevator apartment-house, 48’ x 85’, 
to be erected at 57 and 59 Second Ave., for J. Wit- 
ner, 302 Broadway; cost, $100,000. 

William A. Boring, 32 Broadway, is drawing 
plans for an eight-story addition, 40’ x 100’, to the 
Collier Building, at 414 and 416 W. 13th St.; the 
John Jacob Astor estate is the owner. 

Pians have been prepared by G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave., for a@ six-story apartment-bouse with | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


stores, to be erected at the corner of Bleecker and 
Morton Sts., for Polstein Bros., 9 Bible House; 
cost, $60,000. 

John H. Friend, 148 Alexander Ave., is drawing 
plans for a five-story stable, 50’ x 172’6', to be 
erected at 157 and 149 E. 32d St., for -loseph M,. 
Adrian, attorney for the owner. Cost, $55 000. 


Norriatown, Pa.— A $25,000 school will be erected 
at Sandy and Walnut Sts., to cost $25,000. 


Paterson, N. J.— It is stated that the Second Pres 
byterian congregation will erect an edifice to cost 
$100,000. H. ‘I’. Stephens, architect, 266 Main St, 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The Department of Public 
Safety will complete plans for engin#-house at O'd 
York Road and Champlest Ave.; $15,000 appropri- 
ated for it. 








YANKEE VARNISH 


Thoroughly and speedily removes v 
ete. Woodwork may be refinishe¢ 
danger or injury, if our directions : 


arnish, shellac, wood filler, stain, 
1 immediately without the least 


ire followed. Used with perfect 


success for removing the, finish on several hundred rooms at Yale 


College. Sample furnished upon application. 


THE BRIDCEPORT W 


OOD FINISHING Co. 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


65 FULTON ST., NEW YORK; 


70 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO; 


231 DOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It is stated that $55,000 has heen appropriated for 
an x-ray plant and isolation building for the Hos 
pital of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Pittabuargh, Pa.—It is stated that Andrew Carnegie 
has given this city an additional $1,559,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging and extending the Carnegie 
Library. 

Pians have been prepared for the three-story 
brick Free Dispensary building to be erected at 
Federal St. and Verona Alley ata cost of $50,000 
R. M. Trimble, architect, Ferguson Building 

Contract bas been awarded .J. KE. & A. L. Pennock, 
of Philadelphia, for the erection of the Allegheny 
General Hospital in this city; estimated cost, $600, 
000, 

This city is to have a great university that wil 
rival the big colleges and universities of the east 
and west. For its endowment Andrew Carnegie 
and 20 other wealthy Pittsburghers are pledged 


Plainfield, N. J.— Plans for the proposed new er 
gine-bouse have not yet been adopted. 

Portland, Me. Watson, Miller & Co 
building a $75,000 business block 

Bids were opened on April 14th at the office 

the supervising architect of the treasury for 
for a new federal court building here, for which an 
appropriation of $60,000 was made at the last ses 
sion of Congress. Onty three sites were received 
No examination was taken on these bids, but agents 
of the treasury department will be sent to this city 
to examine the sites and conter with federal < fficials 
here. 

Quincy, Mass. — Ground has been purchased, and a 
canvases is being made to secure an amount suffi 
cient fora Y. M. C, A. building here 

Rapid City, 8. D.— Plans are being prepared for 
improvements at the State School of Mines. The 
legislature appropriated $25,000 


contemplate 


of 


a site 


Reading, Mass.— Plans have been drawn for a new 
Y. M. C. A. building here. 

Richmond, Ind. — Engineers Sargent & Lundy, 4 
E. Vau Buren St., Chicago, have prepared plans { 
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. or barn. _Fire-proof. 

\ Easily Laid. Cheaper 

: than slate or wood, 

/ aa, Prices, catalogue and 

Vy / Pm “—% testimonials FRE ce. 

Z MONTROSS SHINGLE 
CO., Camden, N. J. 





Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 





-* a precaution to promote health 


Expanded Metal 








Land, Title and Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Structural 
Steel 


For Every 
Purpose 


BUILDINGS 


OF NEW YORK 


Engineers and Contractors 














wardrobes and lockers should be used 
to store clothing, because they admit 
light and air on all sides. 

Wardrobes or other 
enclosures made of 
this material can be 
made very attractive 
and it is far more dur- ¥ 
able than any other 
material used for this 
purpose. It will be 
well to specify 


Expanded Metal 


in your plans. 


MERRITT & CO. 





1011 Ridge Avenue PHILADELPHIA 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

a new power-house to be erected here for the Indian- 
apolis-Cincinnati Interurban Co., at a cost of $200, 
000. 

Seattle, Wash.— Pians have been drawn by Bebb & 
Mende! for alterations to the Hotel Butler, to cost 
$100,000. Work is to be begun July 1. 

It is reported that the Seattle Iron & Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with $6,000,000 capital, and 
will establish a large plant. 

Sioux City, ta. — William Gordon will erect a brick 
building, 100’ x 100’, on the northwest corner of 5th | 
and Nebraska Sta. Cost. $50.000 

Work on the Swasev Building will be started as 
soon as the ground is ready. Cost, $40,000. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. — It is stated that a three. 
story brick Science building will be erected for the | 
Lehigh University by Prof. H. Williams, Jr., of | 
Andover, Mass., at a cost of $65,000. 

Spokane, Wash.— L. L. Rand, Rookery Buliding, 
and J. K. Dow, Peyton Building, are preparing | 
plans for a $50 000 temple for the Masonic Assoc | 

The Trades Council has endorsed the erection of | 
a labor temple to cost $75,000. 

Andrew Carnegie offers this city $75,000 for a 
1 brary building. 

St. Joseph, Mo. — It is stated that the Francis M | 
E. congregation is considering the erection of a new 
edifice, to cost $76,000 

St. Louis. Mo.— The plans of Frank L. Packard, 
Hayden Building, Columbus, 0., have been accepted | 
for the Ohio Building, to be erected on the grounds | 
of the La. Parchase Exposition; estimated cost, | 
$55.000. 

The Peters Shoe Co. will erect a four-story fac- 
tory of mill construction, to cost about $75,000. 
Plans by Matthtws & Clarke, architects. 

St. Paul, Minn The Criterion Theatre Co., witha 
capital of $50.000. has been ‘neorporated to erect 





a theatre here. Plans by H. G. Carter, Minne- 


apolis 
Tacoma, Wash. —A three-story building costing 
$25.000, is to be erected at Ainsworth and 6th Aves., 
for the Puget Sound University. 
The F. H. Goss Constr. Co. bas received the con- 
tract for ereeting a three-story building at 11th 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 











A. C, FAIRCHILD, Pres. 
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and © Sts. Cost, $50,000. 





PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


Gro. H. BLaKe.ey, Chf. Engr. 


Manufacturers, Contractors ar 


KS8O 


sucé RK TO 
Passaic Kolling Mill Company 
J. B. Cookr, Sec. and Treas. 


1d Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. dé. Boston OM 


ce, 31 State St. New York OMice, 5 Nassau St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Toledo, O.—The Broadway Savings Bank Co. is 
stated to have accepted plans prepared by Geo. 
Mills & Co., Gardner Building, for an office-build- 
ing to cost $32,000. 

Plans have been completed by Architect Liebold 
for a group of factory buildings for the American 
Woodenware Co., to be erected on Western Ave., 
near the Lake Shore Railroad. The buildings will 
be one and two story brick structures and will cost 
in the aggregate between $25,000 and $30,000. 





Torrington, Conn.— The Bd. of Educ. is to erect 
two 8-room school-houses at Main and Elm Sts, and 
Litehtield and Albert Sts, respectively; estimated | 
cost of both structures, $60,000. 

Trenton, N. J.—It is said the Governor has signed 
the bill providing for an appropriation of $125,000 | 
to rebuild or erect an armory for the First Troop of 
Cavalry of New Jersey. } 

Walla Walla. Wash.—The Bd. of Educ. has pur- | 
chased a site for a high school-building to be erected 
here. Cost, about $50,000. 

Waltham, Maas. — The New Church school (Swed- 
enborgian) will be enlarged by the addition of a | 
fireproof dormitory. The plans show a three-story 
brick building with a basement containing !aundry, 
furnace-room and a large bicycle-room which can 
be used as a play-room. On the first floor will be | 
the living roow, dining-room and reception-room, 
The matron’s room, four rooms for pupils, bath- 
rooms and servants’ quarters will be upon the | 
second, while the third floor will have a teachers’ 
room, guest chambers, five roome for pupils and | 
two bathrooms. The school is greatly indebted to | 
Artbur H. Carey of Newtonville for the generous | 
gift of the building | 

Washington, Pa.— Walker & “later have received 
the contract for erecting the library for Wasbing- | 
ton and Jefferson College; probable cost, $50,000. | 


Waterbury. Conn.—It is reported that bids are | 
being received by Chickering & O'Connell, archi- | 
tects, of Manchester, N. H., for a $50,000 church | 
and a $20,000 residence for Rev. J. J. Curtin. | 

A syndicate of citizens is to build a hotel here to | 
cost $300000. The stock has been subscribed for | 
locally. Bowditeh & Stratton, Boston, and Griggs 
& Hunt are the associate architects. Plans not yet | 
completed. 

Watertown, N. V.— The city will spend $100,000 
on a mechanical filter plant. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) <( ii 
Waterville, Me.— The Waterville Savings Bank is 
excavating for an office block to cost $20,000. It 
will be of brick and stone, three stories, 597 x 90. 
Wm. M. Butterfield, 1037 Elm St., Manchester, 
N. H., architect. 

Webster, Mass. — The citizens have voted to issue 
$60,000 bonds for the erection of a high school. 

Winona, Minn. —The Northwestern will expend 
about $50,000 in enlarging the loca) shops. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
St. Paul, Ming. — Seventh and Wabasha Sts., two 
st’v bk, addition, 68’ x 168’, gravel roof, steam; 
$35,000; o., Geo. E. Lennon; a., J. Walter Stevens 


APARTMENT-HOUSES, 

Chicago, Ill.— Stony lsland Ave. and Sixty-second 
St., three-st’y bk. apart., 50” x 136’: $40,000; o 
W. P. Doerr; a., J. F. & J. P. Doerr, 1222 Chamber 
of Commerce, 

Cleveland, O.— Pear! St., cor. Erin St., four-et’y 
store & apart., 70’ x 110’; $40,000; 0., Chas. Aby; a., 
A. A. Frencb. 

Tacoma, Wash. — Three-st’y bk. & st. apart.; $40,- 
000; o., P. H. Hebb; a.,C. A? Darmer. 











PROPOSALS. 


OLLEGE BUILDING. 

[At Milwaukee, Wis.’ 

The Bd. of Trus. of the State College will receive 

bids May 6 for erecting the central college building. 
1426 


: hepemad AND P 


LUMBING. 

(At Grand Rapids, Minn. | 
Bids are wanted May 8 for heating and plumbing 

aschool. E. B. McCARTHY, Clk. of School Bd. 

1426 


(KURT Howse. 
[At Abbeville, Ga.| 


Bids are wanted May 4 for erecting a $50,000 court- 
house. Frank P. Milburp, archt., Columbia, §. C. 
1426 
OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Albany, Ga.) 
Bids are wanted Way 4 for erecting a c-urt-bonse. 
| T, F. Lockwood, archt, 1426 
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( End Stopper 


An Improvement in 


»\ DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 


For Sale by all Jobbers 


Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7o2R0s* sreeet 


VAN NOORDEN’S 


Sheet Metal Work 


The unusual kind; rich in artistic treat. 
ment and mechanical perfection. ‘The 
product of ample capital, inventive genius, 
mechanical skill. We want your work 
because we put the relish of the saltness 
of experience into it. Guaranteed the 
standard, unexcelled, unapproached. 
Catalogue and money-saving data free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN CoO., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 














PROPOSALS. 


UILDING, 
[At Jamestown, N. D.) 
Bids will be received May 5 by the Rd. of Trus, for 
erecting a ward building at the State Hospit~! for the 
Insane. M. E. Beebe, archt., Fargo. CHAS. F. 
MUDGETT, Sec’y of Bd. 1426 


OT WATER SYSTEM. 
[At Newport, Ky.) 
Bids will be received May 4 by the Fiscal Court 
for removing old heating apparatus and installing a 
new overhead hot-water system of heating for the 
Campbell Co. court-house at Newport. H. D. PHIL- 
LIPS, Chmn. of Com. 1426 


pease 

[At Fort Brady. Mich.) 

B ds are wanted May 4 for constructing 2 double 

brick barrack buildings atthis post. W.H. MILLER, 
Ch. Q. M., U.S.A 1426 


JLUMBING AND ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 
I (At Washington, D. ©.) 
Bids are wanted May 4 for furnishing plumbing 
and electric supplies, ete., for use of the Government 
Pemting oo during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1904. F. W. PALMER, Pub. Printer. 1426 
UILDING. 
[At Topeka, Kan.) 
Bids will be received May 6 by the Kansas Comrs. 
of the Louisiana Parchase Exposition at the State 
Capitol building for erecting the Kansas State build 
ing at said exposition. W. W. Rose, archt., Postal 
Telegraph Blig., Kansas City, Mo. Address JOHN 
©, CARPENTER, Pres. 1426 


DDITION TO SCHOOL. 
[At Montezuma, fa.) 
bids are wanted May 4 for erecting an addition to 
the high school. H. F. MORTON, Sec’y Bd. of Edue. 
1426 
HURCSH. 
{At Carrollton, Ky.) 
Bids will be received May 15 by the Rev. I. M 
Ahmann, for constructing the superstructure of St, 
John’s Catholic Chureh. Leon Coquard, archt., De- 
troit, Mich. 1427 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Lincoln, 111.) 
Bids will be received at the office of the county 
clerk of Logan County, Ill., uatil May 11, for the 
construction of the new county court-house. J. M. 
Deal, architect. X. F. REILDLER, county clerk. 
1427 
IBRARY BUILDING. 

(At Johnson City, Tenn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 346 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., until May 14, 1903, 
for furnishing materials, labor, ete., for the construc- 
tion of a library building, from funds to be provided 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of New York City, at the 
Mountain Branch, N. H. D. V. S., near Johnson City, 
Tenn. Plans may be seen, and copies of instructions 
and specifications, together with blank proposals and 
other information had upon application to the archi 
tect. J. H. Freedliander, 244 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction, Mountain Branch. -J :-hnson City, Tenn., 
and at the office of Gen. M. T McMahon, President 
of the Board of Managers, N. H. D. V.S., 346 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y. 1427 


EMENT. 
[At Zanesville, 0.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Zanesville, U. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing about 700 barrels American 
Portland cement will be received here until May 
18,1903. Information furnished on application here 
to Assistant Engineer Edmund Moeser. MAJOR 


 Gleanout and Dead- 





PUMPING 


flower beds or stable, 


on application. 





35 Warren Street, New Vork 
239 Franklin treet, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


ENGINES 


No uncertainty, as in 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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PROPOSALS. 
a 

[At Norfolk, Va.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office on 
May 14, 1903, for laying about twenty-two (2,200) 
hundred square yards of asphalt paving on Clay St., 
in this city. Forms of proposals, instructions to 
bidders and specifications for the work may be ob- 
tained on application to W. T. Brooke, city engineer, 
or B. Gray Tunstall, Chairman of the Board. B. GRAY 
TUNSTALL, C hairman Boards of Street, Sewer and 

Drais Com. 1427 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 12th day of May, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction, including plumbing, heating 
and electric wiring and conduits of the extension to 
the U. S. Post-office and Court-house at Beaumont, 
Texas, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Custodian at Beaumont, Tezas, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 

KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1426 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1903. Sealed 
proposals wil! be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 25th day of May, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. S. Post-offiee at Lockport, N. Y., 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction 
at Lockport, N. Y., at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, — 
ing Architect. 1426 


Treasury Department, Office of the peneiinies Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., April 11th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 14th day of May, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus and 
passenger elevator) of the extension of the U. S. 
Custom-house and Post-office at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Custodian at Hartford, Connecticut, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1426 
a PLANT. 

[At Shakopee, Minn.) 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board of County 
Commissioners of Scott County, Minn., at the office of 
the County Auditor in Shakopee, Minn., until May 
8th, 1903, for placing a steam-heating plant in the 
court-house of said county, according to plans and 
specifications on file with the said auditor; also at 
Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis, and Builders’ Ex- 
change, St. Paul. J. H. MOORE, County Auditor. 

1426 





PROPOSALS. 


Bo" DING. 
[At Rapid City, 8. D.} 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at the Indian Office until May 1, 1903, for furnish- 
ing and delivering the necessary materials and labor 
required to construct and complete a frame employés’ 
quarters and frame addition to laundry, and a brick 
employés’ quarters, all with plumbing and acetylene 
gas piping; also an addition to a brick dormitory 
with plumbing and gasoline gas piping and a frame 
acetylene gas-house, with plumbing and heat and a 
quantity of gas-fixtures, all at the Indian School, 
Kapid City, 5. D., in strict accordance with plans, 
epecifications and instructions to bidders. For further 
information apply to Sam B. Davis, Supt., Indiana 
School, Rapid City, 8S. D. A. C. TONNER, Acting 
Commissioner. 1426 
oo 
[At Flandreaug, 8S. D.] 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at the Indian Office until May 6, 1903, for furnish- 
ing the necessary materials and labor required to 
construct and complete at the Flandreau Indian 
School, S. D., one brick warehouse and office with 
plumbing and steam heat; one brick shop and one 
frame laundry with plumbing and electric light, in 
strict accordance with plans, specifications and in- 
structions to bidders. For further information apply 
to Chas. F. Pierce, Supt. Indian School, Flandreau, 
8.D. A.C. TONNER, Acting Commissioner. 
1426 
_— 
|At Hamilton, O.] 
Geo. W. Barkman will receive bids May 1 for 
erecting a 10 room school for St. Jeseph’s Catholic 
ohureh, to cost $25,000. 1426 


 amecmna AND CEMENT. 
(At Catlettsburg, Ky.] 

U.S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, O. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing about 5,000 barrels 
American Portland cement at Catlettsville, Ky., for 
use at Dam No. 1, Big Sandy River, will be received 


here until noon, standard time. May 4, 1903. 
Information furnished by MAJOR ERNEST H. 
RUFFNER, Engrs. 1426 


HARDWARE, 


[At West Point, N. Y¥.] 

Sealed proposals will be received here secs May 

1, 1903, for building materials, plumbing materials, 

hardware, tools, paints, glass, furnace and range 

parts, and other miscellaneous stores specified on 

schedules to be had upon application here. Q. M., 
U.S. M.A. 1426 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. To ““The American 


Vignola” 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, | the Five Orders of Architecture 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. wie 








Estasuisunep 1853. 


_ Aa NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE WILLIAM R. WARE 
Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH Text and Plates 86 pp., 9x1 2° 


PRICE, $3.00 





FLOORS wee MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture Burcugr POLISH C0. 


Circulars Sent on Application 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters” supplies 996 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. American Architect Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
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Are You Going Abroad this Year? 





If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the 
* opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumerated below, 
* which have appeared in the American Architect from time to time. 
* As these notes of travel have been written by architects and architect- 
ural students they are far better for your purpose than guide-books. 
’ They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; how to reach 
* points of interest; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. 


“* Hints on Travelling.”’ — F our papers, beginning with No. 999. 

“* An Architectural Knockahbout. 1.7’ — Seven papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 706. 
(This series is out of print. ] 

** An Architectural Knockabout. if.”’ — Eight papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 908. 

“‘ Everyday Italy.” — ¥ our papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1051. 

““A Trip Abroad.”’ — Five papers, beginning with No. 312 

** An Editor’s Trip Abroad.”’ — Fourteen papers, beginning with No. 548. 

““A Run Through Spain.*? — Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 779. 

““An Architect’s Journey in Europe.”’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 

“* An Architectural Summer School Abroad.’”? — Tew papers [Illustrated], beginning with 
No. 1127. 

““ Spanish Architecture.’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. 

*“A Corner of Old France.” — F our papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1289. 

““italian Cities.’? — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 637. 

““A Splendid Trip,’’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.”’ — wo papers [Illustrated]. Nos. 


183 and 125. 


; We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above 
* mentioned papers, most of which we can still supply. 
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MINERAL WOOL ____ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x J4 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [‘ Door 
and Window Grilles’ ] of the Topical 
Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Gloth e e $7.50 
ad in Portfolio e e e 6.50 





American Architect Company, Publishers 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 


























NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 





___ BLUE PRINTING. | ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, : 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | HERBERT FOWLE, 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
A. A. ELSTON & co., 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
CHURCH MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS. PLASTERERS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
CONTRACTS SS & BUILD- PORTABLE OVENS. 
: H. A. JOHNSON & CO. 
McKAY & WOOLNER, : 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. ong State Gt.. Boston. Mass. 


1016 Tremont Blidg., Boston. 


c. H. BATCHELDER & co., 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 234 State St., 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, Boston, Mass. 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. | SASH CORD 


ELECTRICAL, Re oN TRACT- | SILVER LAKE CO., 


| 
| 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, ROOFING DUCK. 
| 


8 Ch ee. . 
ERICKSON 1 yr r er EQUIP- ilimarese: «hs seiscarvonnvan 
M ° 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. | GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
' ’ 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG Park Row Building, New York 
co., 176 Federal St., Boston. 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. STABL FI 
e T ‘ 
FLAG POLES. | eee 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CO.., SE Gein IRON GTALL & 
} ORKS, 
169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. Elm S$ 
Tel. 112.2 So. Boston, Mass Fs Ca 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
MARBLE DEALERS. STONE CARY Ano MOD- 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., | HUGH CAIRNS, 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) 48A Sudbury Street. Boston. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. : 
TELEPHONES. 
MASONS AND BUILDERS. | 
MORRILL & WHITON CON- S. H. COUCH CO., 
STRUCTION CO., | 156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


2 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (Send for Circular A.) 


MODELLING AND ORNA- | | | _WATERPROOF CELLARS. 

wines MENTAL PLASTER. _ FRANK B. GiLBRETH, 

SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO.,_ Park Row Bldg.. New York. 
35 Cambridge St., Boston. | | 176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. —— 


| The following... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
aA Best Standards of Practice, and 
a! Recommended to its [Members by 
“ the Boston Society of Architects, 
| Was ee -; “6022 6 @@ =a 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- « 1895... 


SecTIon 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “owner.”’ 

SECTION 4. No Member shon‘d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+ 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membe1 

to criticise in the public prints the professional 

conduct or work of another architect except 

over his own name or under the authority o} 

a professional journal. 

- 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 

signs in competition for private work or for 

public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 

ings except as an original contributor in any 

duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 

tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 

mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTION 13. No Member shall compete in 

amount of commission, or offer to work for 

less than another, in order to secure the work 
* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 

competition with or to consult with an archi 

tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes 

sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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